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WENTY mil- 
‘T= 2 The Half-Century’s Choice for President 


> race in America look 

forward to the fall elections and the end of Democratic extraga- 
gance as eagerly as an imprisoned man, about to complete his 
term of incarceration, looks forward to freedom. It is with 
scarcely a degree less of anxiety that they await the dawn of 
June 8th and the Republican Convention to be held in Chicago. 





















































fight for freedom and 
human suffrage and 
he is the father of the 
Anti-strike law. 

His refusal to turn Robert Hill, a Libranian, and the alleged 
leader of the Arkansas riots last fall, over to the Arkansas au- 
thorities without a federal guard has brought forth considerable 
admiration for Governor Allen. Realizing that Hill was in 
danger of mcb violence as soon as he reached the State of Arkan- 
sas, and feeling that he would not get a fair trial there, Governor 
Allen used every effort to have him tried in his own state, Kan- 


4 to be president and so discouraged have most of the people be- wn, Suleny - ee a = apy ‘This alone one camp ao 

® come after eight years of suffering they hardly know which can- as a man to be desired for the highest office the nation has to 
offer. 

didate to trust. 

Prominent among those who could do honors at the Capitol ENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON of California, who claims to 
with approbation, looms William Hale Thompson, the Mayor of be without either money or newspaper backing, has carried 
Chicago, who is probably one of the best beloved and most hated a number of states and already one hundred delegates to the 
citizens in the country. Beloved by the Libranians and poor National Republican Convention have been instructed in his 
people for his fairness to them, he is hated by the Southern red- favor; that is a little better than twenty ver cent of the number 
necks for the same reason. he needs to win the nominaticn. Doubtless much of Johnson’s 

During the five years he has been in oifice, Mayor Thompson popularity is due to the fact that he was a close friend of the 
has upheld the National Constitution and the people. Certainly late Theodore Roosevelt and Roosevelt considered him capable 
the oppressed millions, both black and white, would appreciate a of successfully taking the reins of Government at any time. 
man 1n the presidential chair who had hackbone enough to en- Johnson, as Governor, freed his own state, California, from 
force the Constitution to the letter. When such a man sits in corporation dominion. Corporations are responsible for the high 
the chair, many of the Nation’s problems will be automatically cost of food, clothing, oil, railroad fare and coffins; corporations 


LMOST without number are those who hope to spend a 
term or two in the White House. Nearly everybody wants 
































the ballot, the solid South would be bro- 
ken up and mob rule would cease to 
exist. Mayor Thompson favors woman 
suffrage; he has ever denounced profit- 
eering; he has urged Uncle Sam to keep 
his fingers out of European pies and 
rather direct his energies to making 
America the greatest country on the 
map. A bit of the unselfish service such 
as he has given the people of Chicago 
would work wonders if it radiated from 
the Executive Mansion at Washington. 
Thompson has used his power for the 
greatest good to the greatest number— 
x that’s the kind of a man we need just 
a now. 


NOTHER man who impresses us 

favorably as a presidential possi- 
bility is Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas. There is not much doubt but 
that he could fill the chair at the White 
House to the satisfaction of the fair- 
minded. Governvr Allen is a true son 
of Kansas; he has ever breathed the 
State’s atmosphere of freedom and jus- 
tice. It is this atmosphere that he would 
carry with him to the White House. 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIil., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


& solved and America’s bark will be directed through newer and 
% happier channels to the greatest prosperity she has ever enjoyed. 
’ The disfranchised millions south of thirty-six thirty would have 


Like the famous John Brown, who gave his life to save Kansas 
from slavery, Governor Allen has always been foremost in the 
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supplied those patriotic slackers who donned khaki. dodged the 
front line trenches, and seated in cushioned seats at Washington, 
stole billions of dollars from the people—dollars that the work- 


with these night riders to parade the streets of Atlanta in cos- 
tumes similar to those they wore in 1865. Georgia is truly a blot 
on the United States. 































ing people made every possible sacrifice 
to put into Liberty Bonds in order that 
the Government might build up a first- 
class air fleet. The Government has 
nothing to show for those billions— 
there is no air fleet, but those same 
“patriots” are using the stolen billions 
to finance more corporations that will 
gouge the very life out of the workers 
who yave the billions. 

A man who could liberate the entire 
country from corporation dominion is 
highly desirable. 


GEORGIA, THE BLOT ON THE U. S. 


EORGIA, notorious because she 

oroduced Hoke Smith; because of 
her effort to keep all black women in 
the kitchen by levying a heavy tax on all 
haiy dressing establishments; because 
25 per cent of all the lynchings in the 
United States during 1919 were staged 
there and for innumerable other of- 
fenses, has dwarfed herself to encour- 
aging the Klu Klux Klan and its infamy 
by permitting nine carloads, filled to 
overflowing, and fifty-six autos filled 


Copyright, 1920, by the Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
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A New Serial* 
By James Weldon Johnson 





E WALKED a short distance up the 
Champs Elysees and sat for a while in 
chairs along the sidewalk, watching the 
passing crowds on foot and incarriages. 
It was with reluctance that I went back 
to th> hotel for dinner. After dinner 
we went to one of the summer thea- 
ters, and after the performance my 
friend took me to a large cafe on one of 
the grand boulevards. Here it was that I had my 
first glimpse of French life of popular literature, 
so different from real French life. There were sev- 
eral hundred people, men and women, in the place 
drinking, smoking, talking and listening to the music. 
My millionaire friend and I took seats at a table 
where we sat smoking and watching the crowd. 

It was not long before we were joined by two or 
three good looking, well dressed young women. My 
friend talked to’them in French and bought drinks 
for the whole party. I tried to recall my high school 
French, but the effort availed me little. I could 
stammer out a few phrases, but very naturally, could 
not understand a word that was said to me. We 
stayed at the cafe a couple of hours ,then went back 
to the hotel. The next day we spent several hours 
in the shops and at the tailors. I had no clothes ex- 
cept what I had been able to gather together at my 
benefactor’s apartments the night before we sailed. 
He bought me the same kind of colthes which he 
himself wore, and that was the best; and he treated 
me in every way the same as he dressed me, as an 
equal, and not as a servant. In fact, I don’t think 
anyone could have guessed that such a relation ex- 
isted. My duties were light and few, and he was a 
man full of life and vigor, who rather enjoyed doing 
things for himself. He kept me supplied with money 
far beyond what ordinary wages would have amount- 
ed to. For the first two weeks we were together 
almost constantly, seeing the sights, sights old to 
him, but from which he seemed to get new pleasure 
in showing them to me. During the day we took in 
the places of interest and at night the theatres and 
cafes. This sort of life appealed to me as ideal, and 
I asked him one day how long he intended to stay in 
Paris. He answered, “Oh, until I get tired of it.” 
I could not understand how that could ever happen. 
As it was, including several short trips to the Medi- 
terranean, to Spain, to Brussels, and to Ostend, we 
did remain there fourteen of fifteen months. We 
stayed at the Hotel Continental about two months 
of this time. Then my millionaire took apartments, 
hired a piano, and lived almost the same life he lived 
in New York. He entertained a great deal, some of 
the parties being a good deal more blase than the 
New York ones. I played for the guests at all of 
them with an effect which to relate would be but a 
tiresome repetition to the reader. I played not only 
for the guests, but continued, as I used to do in 
New York, to play often for the host when he was 
alone. This man of the world, who grew weary of 
everything, and was always searching for something 
new, appeared never to grow tired of my music; he 
seemed to take it as a drug. He fell into a habit 
which caused me no little annoyance; sometimes he 
would come in during the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and finding me in bed asleep, would wake me 
up and ask me to play something. This, so far as 
I can remember, was my only hardship during my 
whole stay with him in Europe. 

After the first few weeks spent in sight-seeing, I 
had a great deal of time left to myself; my friend 
was often I did not know where. When not with 
him I spent the day nosing about all the curious 
nooks and corners of Paris; of this I never grew 
tired. At night I usually went to some theatre, but 
always ended up at the big cafe on the Grand Boul- 
evards. I wish the reader to know that it was not 
alone the gaiety which drew me there; aside from 
that I had a laudable purpose. I had purchased an 
English-French conversational dictionary, and went 
there every night to take a language lesson. I used 
to get three or four of the young women who fre- 
quented the place ‘at a table and buy beer and ciga- 
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“Yes, there he was, unmistakably my 
father! . . . and the beautiful tender girl 
at my side was my sister. I knew that I 
could not speak, but I would have given 
part of my life to touch her hand.” 


rettes for them. In return I received my lesson. I 
got more than my money’s worth; for they actually 
compelled me to speak the language. This, together 
with reading the papers every day, enabled me within 
a few months to express myself fairly well, and, be- 
fore I left Paris, to have more than an ordinary 
command of French. Of course, every person who 
goes to Paris could not dare to learn French in this 
manner, but I can think of no easier or quicker way 
of doing it. The acquaring of another foreign lan- 
guage awoke me to the fact that with little effort 
I could secure an added accomplishment as fine and 
as valuable as music; so I determined to make my- 
self as much of a linguist as possible. I bought a 
Spanish newspaper every day in order to freshen 
my memory on that language, and, for French, de- 
vised what was, so far as I knew, an original sys- 
tem of study. I compiled a list which I termed 
“Three hundred necessary words.” These I thorough- 
ly committed to memory, also the conjugation of the 
verbs which were included in the list. I studied 
these words over and over, much like children of a 
couple of generations ago studied the alphabet. - I 
also practiced a set of phrases like the following: 





“How?” “What did you say?” “What does the 
word mean?” “I understand all you say ex- 
cept ——.” “Please repeat.” “What do you call 


the she fe fe abe ae abe she ale ate ake ake ote ote ote ote ake ale ale ale ale ole fe ole ote ole afl ale ale ole ale ofe ote fe ole stents 


SMILE 


MILE upon the troubled pilgrims 
Whom you pass and meet. 

Frowns are thorns, and smiles are blossoms 

Oft for weary feet. 

Do not make the way seem harder 

By a sullen face. 

Smile a little, smile a little, 

Brighten up the place. 


MILE upon your uadone labor: 
Not for one who grieves 
O’er his task waits weaith or glory; 
He who smilies achieves. 
Though you meet with loss or sorrow 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little 
Even through your tears. 


9 Te Te Se ae Se Se eae oe Me he ae le ae he ae de ae oe oe de ae oe ake le we de ae ale whe ale le ae ee ae ae 





2” “How do you say ——-?” These I called my 
working esntences. In an astonishingly short time 
I reached the point where the language taught itself, 
—where I learned to speak merely by speaking. 





A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
Will be Found on Page 18 








This point is the place which students taught for- 
eign languages in our schools and colleges find great 
difficulty in reaching. I think the main trouble is 
that they learn too much of a language at a time. 
A French child with a vocabulary of two hundred 
words can express more spoken ideas than a student 
of French can with a knowledge of two thousand. 


*All rights reserved by the Author. 


A small vocabulary, the smaller the better, which em- 
braces the common, every-day used ideas, thoroughly 
mastered, is the key to a language. When that 
much is acquired the vocabulary can be increased 
simply by talking And it is easy. Who cannot com- 
mit three hundred words to memory? Later I tried 
my method, if I may so term it, with German, and 
found that it worked in the same way. 

I spent a gocd many evenings at the Grand Opera. 
The music there made me strangely reminiscent of 
my life in Connecticut; it was an atmosphere in 
which I caught a fresh breath of my boyhood days 
and early youth. Generally in the morning, after 
I had attended a performance, I would sit at the 
piano and for a couple of hours play the music which 
I used to play in my mother’s little parlor. 

One night I went to hear “Faust.” I got into my 
seat just as the lights went down ‘for the first act. 
As the end of the act I noticed that my neighbor 
on the lift was a young girl. I cannot describe her 
either as to feature, color of her hair, or of her eyes; 
she was so young, so fair, so ethereal, that I felt to 
stare at her would be a violation; yet I was dis- 
tinctly conscious of her beauty. During the inter- 
mission she spoke English in a low voice to a gen- 
tleman and a lady who sat in the seats to her left, 
addressing them as father and mother. I held my 
programme as though studying it, but listened to 
catch every sound ‘of her voice. Her observations 
on the performance and the audience were so fresh 
and naive as to be almost amusing. I gathered that 
she was just out of school, and this was her first 
trip to Paris. I occasionally stole a glance at her, 
and each time I did so my heart leaped into my 
throat. Once I glanced beyond to the gentleman 
who sat next to her. My glance immediately turned 
into a stare. Yes, there he was, unmistakably, my 
father! looking hardly a day older than when I had 
seen him some ten years before. What a strange 
coincidence! What should I say to him? What 
would he say to me? Before I had recovered from 
my first surprise there came another shock in the 
realization that the beautiful, tender girl at my side 
was my sister. Then all the springs of affection in 
my heart, stopped since my mother’s death, burst out 
in fresh and terrible torrents, and I could have fallen 
at her feet and worshipped her. They were singing 
the second act, but I did not hear the music. Slowly 
the desolate lonliness of my position became clear to 
me. I knew that I could not speak, but I would have 
given a part of my life to touch her hand with mine 
and call her sister. I sat through the opera until I 
could stand it no longer. J felt that I was suffo- 
cating. Valentine’s love seemed like mockery, and 
I felt an almost uncontrollable impulse to rise up 
and scream to the audience, “Here, here in your very 
midst, is a tragedy, a real tragedy!” This impulse 
grew so strong that I became fraid of myself, and 
in the darkness of one of the scenes I stumbled out 
of the theatre. I walked about aimlessly about for 
an hour or so, my feelings divided between a desire 
to weep and a desire to curse. I finally took a cab 
and went from cafe to cafe, and for one of the very 
few times in my life drank myself intd a stupor. 

It was unwelcome news for me when my bene- 
factor—I could not think of him as employer—in- 
formed me that he was at last tired of Paris. This 
news gave me, I think, a passing doubt as to his 
sanity. 

I had enjoyed life in Paris, and, taking all things 
into consideration, enjoyed it wholesomely. One 
thing which greatly contributed to my enjoyment 
was the fact that I was an American. Americans 
are immensely popular in Paris; and this is not due 
solely to the fact that they spend lots of money 
there, for they spend just as much or more in Lon- 
don, and in the latter city they are merely tolerated 
because they do spend. The Londoner seems to 
think that Americans are people whose only claim 
to be classed as civilized is that they have money, 
and the regrettable thing about that is that the 
money is not English. But the French are more 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE GIRL FROM PARADISE 


By Evelyn Eastman 









a ARY TROTTER had promised Law- 


es Rl rence Mathis that she would marry 
M5 him, and even as she did so she real- 
iG { ized that her future was rather un- 
a Pa certain and hardly expected it to be 
CATS ht all sunshine and roses even though 
| \Sae @ she was to marry a rich man. Law- 
k N as mj 6rence Mathis, the petted and much- 
i Pig humored son of one of Chicago’s old- 
we Z| est and most respected colored fami- 
lies, gave the future but little thought; indeed, he 
gave very little thought to anyone of anything be- 
sides Mary these days. And Mary—she was—well— 
nobody in particular, just the Widow Trotter’s 
daughter. The -Widow Trotter lived somewhere-or- 
other in Missouri, near St. Louis, I think, or was it 
Kansas City? At any rate Mary was as poor and 
unknown in Chicago as Lawrence Mathis was pop- 
ular and blessed with this world’s goods. And in 
addition to all these prosaic facts, Mary was merely 
a seamstress who spent much of her time sewing for 
the feminine members of the Mathis family. ° 
But she had promised to marry Lawrence and she 
fully intended to keep her promise and in return she 
exacted another solemn promise from . Lawrence 
which he likewise promised to keep. That promise 
was to ask her no questions ¢oncerning her family 
nor yet to seek acquaintance with the few remain- 
ing members. Just why she insisted on such an 
arrangement, Lawrence could not understand but the 
fact that Mary insisted sufficed, he would despect 
her wishes. 


ARY was not the characteristic round-cheeked, 

doll-faced, seventeen years of plumpness that 
usually graces a story of,a man and a maid, nor was 
she possessed of striking beauty. She was danger- 
ously near thirty—twenty-seven to be exact; her skin 
was that peculiar shade between brown and yellow 
that is characteritstic of many members of the col- 
ored race three of four generations removed from 
slavery. Indeed, Mary used rouge even in the pri- 
vacy of her own bedroom to keep down the sallow 
look. Her hair—she really had toc much to dress 
prettily, was coarse, rather crispate and black with 
glints of red in it. The diet offered at a medium- 
priced boarding house, together with years of hard 
work and little play, had prevented an accumulation 
of adipose tissue on her body. 

You can imagine her sitting rather carelessly one 
hot evening on the lower step of the rather dingy 
boarding house she called home, with Lawrence 
lounging on the step below her, looking up in an atti- 
tude of adoration. She-had one knee crossed over 
the other and her body resting against the black 
iron rail of the stairs. Although she always wore 
her skirts a trifle longer than those she made for 
her customers her present pose permitted just a 
glimpse of rounded ankles encased in black lisle 
stockings—seconds for which she paid thirty-five 
cents a pair—and short, plump feet in ill-fitting, 
cheap black oxfords. Lawrence anticipated the fu- 
ture when she should wear the best silk hosiery the 
town afforded and have her oxfords made to order. 


HEY were talking—had been talking for nearly 

an hour and judging from the frown on the 
young man’s face the conversation had been far 
from pleasant—at least as far as he was concerned. 
Mary was smiling and it was evident that whatever 
had displeased the young man so much had not 
touched her at all. 

“I certainly didn’t expect them to invite ME, Law- 
rence.” 

The young man puckered his brow a bit more, 
flecked an imaginary speck from his immaculate 
trousers, run his fingers through his thick wavy hair, 
and pulled at a blade of grass that had pushed itself 
through the crack between the step and the sidewalk. 

“It’s rotten, Mary; it isn’t right at all, you’ve a 
right to come and I’ll tell them all so. None of them 
are any better than you.” 

“Thanks,” replied the girl, “it’s nice of you to feel 
that way about it, but there’s no reason why your 
sister should be called upon to invite me in her 
party just because I make her dresses, and, besides 
I have nothing to wear if she did. But it is getting 








She was not young, her cheeks were neither pink nor plump, she used rouge even in the pri- 
vacy of her bedroom, and her clothes were perpetually frayed, yet the petted son of aristocracy 


adored her. 


late, and you will be late for the party yourself, if 
you don’t hurry.”” She rose as she spoke and stood 
for a moment with one hand resting on the black 
banister. Lawrence noticed that they were rough- 
ened at the finger tips and they had a generally work 
worn wrinkled appearance to them. Silently he con- 
trasted them with his mother’s and sister’s carefully 
tinted, manicured and. bleached hands and arms. 


E VERY week since her coming to the city, Mary 
had sent a money order to her mother to help 
her in her struggle with the wolf at the door and the 
high cost of living. That little gray-haired mother, 
who bravely took in summer boarders and wove rag 
rugs all winter to make both ends meet had received 
these money orders so regularly that the postmaster 
almost involuntarily laid aside a ten dollar bill with 
which to cash them when he saw Mrs. Trotter take 
the little yellow envelopes from her mail box at the 
post office. This pecuniary sacrifice of Mary’s left 
her little above expenses for clothes. In fact, the 
only ones she possessed were two suits somewhat the 
worse for wear, three cotton shirtwaists, and a much- 
laundered Georgette waist that had in turn, with the 
aid of dye soap, been pink, green, tan and lavender. 

Often when she sewed for families whose daugh- 
ters had everything they wished for—especially col- 
cred families, she felt as though Providence had 
cheated her, and she would cut the shimmering folds 
of delicate and luxurious silks with outward calm 
and accuracy and inward rebellion. 

She had braided her thick hair for the night, donned 
her coarse, blue crepe kimono and was dabbing cold 
cream on her face when Mrs. Jones, her landlady, 
called her to the phone. It waz: Lawrence. 






By Frankie Carter De Berry 
' 
Modesty as well as youth; | 
' 
i 


A STUDY IN BROWN 

For she has an air of grace, 
Breaks in ripples o’er her face; 
There’s embedded in her eyes 


YLLIS IS a lady rare; 
And a sweet and sunny smile 
On her soft brown cheeks there glows 
Loveliness as well as truth. | : 





“I say, Mary, will you—er—that is—may I take 
you to the theatre next week?” 
“Yes,” she replied, “and thank you.” 


IKE every other daughter of Eve she told her- 

self a hundred times she had nothing fit to wear 
and even for a fleeting moment wished that she hadn't 
‘accepted his invitation. Her head whirled, and she 
wondered how she could get a suitable costume with 
the little money she had on hand. No doubt he would 
take her to the Boulevarde Theatre—that was the 
one he talked about most. She imagined herself in 
the plain little brown serge suit of last season’s 
pattern and the much washed Georgette waist dyed 
brown for the occasion, in the box at the Boulevarde. 
Her cheeks burned beneath the rouge as she thought 





of the critical glances from Lawrence’s friends who 
might be there. With a deterriination born of pride 
and necessity she took a smail yellow envelope from 
her dressing table, ripped it open, took a fresh sheet 
of paper, penned her mother a note rather hastily, 
addressed another yellow envelope to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Trotter, Paradise, Mo., and went to bed. She knew 
her mother would make the sacrifice for her, but she 
cried when she thought of her possible needs and 
her disappointment at not receiving her customary 
allowance for the next two weeks. 

She had but half a day’s work next day and early 
afternoon found her in the thickest of Friday bargain 
hunters’ crowds. She was on a little luxurious adven- 
ture of her own in search of the prettiest silk she 
could find for the creation of a wonderful evening 
gown to wear the following week to the theatre. 
After a search of two hours and much debating pro 
and con she chose a shimmering, elusive blue material 
and some wonderful silver lace. She would cut it low 
at the back and fasten a singie American beauty on 
the corsage in front. She visited several of the little, 
uncertain priced cloak and suit houses that line State 
Street in the loop district and purchased a blue cape, 
marked down because of a snag in the lining at the 
hottom and then hurried to the nearby’ department 
store where she purchased a pair of satin pumps and 
lacy, cobwebby silk stockings to match. 

Lawrence had never seen Mary gowned in anything 
more elaborate than the much washed georgette and 
somewhat frayed suits. Imagine his surprise when 
the vision in blue came in the room on the night of 
their little theatre party. 

A few days later Lawrence broke the news of his 
engagement to his mother. She did not rave as 
might be expected. She was too wise for that. In- 
deed she might have even been pleased for all the 
comment she made, but when Lawrence had gone for 
the evening, she called Mary over the phone and 
saked her to come over. 

“My son says you have promised to marry him,” 
she began in a kindly tone. There followed a recital 
of the family history from the time old Gilbert Mathis 
had bought his freedom in 180€ on down to the pres- 
ent social importance of the Mathis family. Mary 
said little, but she was truthful and frank when she 
said anything and made no effort to defend herself, 
merely questioned Mrs. Mathis concerning the history 
of old Gilbert when he had obtained his freedom and 
the number of his descendants. Just how long the 
conversation would have lasted, I am not certain, but 
Mary promised to talk the matter over with Lawrence 
the following evening. 


HEY were married shortiy after that and Law- 
rence’s circle of friends vied with each other in 
entertaining the new made bride and groom. One or 
two favored daughters left town on extended vaca- 
tions and one other plunged ino social service work 
with a vim, for eligible young men were not very 
plentiful and Lawrence had been spotted out as desir- 
able by more than one ambitious mamma and pretty 
daughter. 
Lawrence suggested that they spend the honey- 
moon with her mother, but she would have none of it. 
He didn’t care, he told himself for the hundredth 


1 time, it wouldn't make a bit of difference if her 


whole family had been thieves, Mary was not respon- 
sible for her ancestors and relatives. 

Two years passed. A tiny voy, the image of his 
mother, had joined the family circle. About this time 
Lawrence was called to Denver to look after some 
interest there. It was when ne was preparing for 
the journey home that the tempter whispered in his 
ear. He would stop at Paradise on the way home. 
Curiosity as to his wifes reasons for refusing to tell 
him anything about her family got the best of him 
and he purchased his ticket for Chicago with a stop- 
over at Kansas City. At the latter place he took the 
local for Paradise. He got off at the tiny red sta- 
tion and walked down the gravel path that led to the 
one street in the town. He asked a tiny urchin where 
Mrs. Trotter lived and received the information that 

(Continued on page 12) 
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MARTIN PERDIEU’S COME BACK 


By C. W. Joshua. 





ERE was an opportunity and Guy 
thought it an _ inviting one, for 
Martin and himself to stock up on 
liquors and replenish their empty 
coffers, at little risk to themselves 
and at Sullivan’s expense. He laid 
bare to Martin the whole plan of 
the burglary as he had conceived 
it, as they sat there in Court 
Square facing the pet squirrels. 

“The only part you will have to play” said Guy, 
“is to stand in the alley and watch the rear entrance, 
and give the agreed signal if there is danger.” 

“But I tell you, Guy, I can’t do this.” 


“Can’t go into it? What are your afraid of? Don’t 
you see, I tae all the risk, and all you’ve got to do 
is to signal if the necessity should arise. If the 
worst should happen you can easily make a get- 
away.” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking of the danger of it,” said 
Martin, “I’m thinking of the wrong of it.” 

“‘Where’s the wrong of relieving this old guy of a 
little money and a few bottles of booze? I tell you, 
Martin, I’m dead broke, and I’ve got to make a 
raise and this is the speediest way I know to do it.” 

“I’ve never done anything like this. I’ve never 
even thought of engaging in an undertaking of 
this nature.” 

“Well, you can’t learn any younger.” 

“IT don’t think I want to learn.” 

“How are you going to live?” 

“I'll get a job of some kind.” 

“Haven’t you tried that and failed?” 

“Well,” said Martin, “I'll try again, and I’ll tell 
you, Guy, it’s better for you to give up your inten- 
tion. We'll find some work here, or if we do not—” 

“To hell with work. I’m not looking for work,” 
replied Guy, angrily. “I leave that to suckers, such 
as you. You talk about honest work, what’s that 
get you? Look at all the years of honest toil you’ve 
rendered old Thompson. How long did he remember 
it, and how did he remember it and what thanks did 
you get for it? He shouted himself hoarse about 
loyalty and patriotism, but as soon as you had en- 
listed to fight for the fiag he gave your job to a 
guy who’d dodged the draft on the plea of depend- 





ents, and when you returned from wour hard ser-. 


vice he turns you adrift, and keeps this same guy in 
your old place. I tell you, Martin, there’s no great 
harm in making these old roosters come across.” 

“I don’t blame J. Thompson for not taking me 
back. He’d heard of my drinking habits.” 

“Well, Martin, help me pull off this stunt tonight, 
and after that you can be as honest as you like. 
I won’t bother you any more.” 

“I can’t, Guy.” Evidently Martin’s good angel 
was guarding him. 

“You refuse?” 

“Yes; I can’t do it, Guy.” 

“In that case I’ll not ask any other favor at your 
hands, and you will. be dog gone sure not to ask 
any at mine,” added the now infuriated man. 


UY arose and walked rapidly out of the park in 
the direction of Main Street. 

Martin watched him as he walked away with a 
feeling of relief. He had never knowingly commit- 
ted any offense that would send him to jail, nor did 
he intend to do so now, or at any other time. He 
felt well satisfied with himself for the strength of 
will to resist Guy’s temptations and since he had 
discovered his true character, he rejoiced that a 
break had come in their relations. He resolved to 
begin life over again, and to try to regain the ground 
he had lost. He could not return to his boarding 
house where he and Guy were sharing the same 
room, and he could not go to another because he 
had no funds with which to pay the reckoning. 


The night had grown on apace before Martin left 
Court Square. He sat long musing over the condi- 
tions that confronted him. At last he arose, and 
walking aimlessly down a side street he saw the door 
of a large building standing ajar. On peering in 
he saw great quantities of new baled hay. He de- 
cided to enter and make his bed on top of the clean, 
sweet smelling hay. He had spent many worse nights 








“There is something wrong,” said the manager, “with a man who has your 


education and is in your condition.” 





A SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT. 





Martin Perdieu has returned from the army with 
the drink habit. Learning this, his former employer 
refuses to take him back. He forms the acquaint- 
ance of one Guy Fant, whose chief occupations are 
drinking, stealing, and warming chuirs. At the sug- 
gestion of Fant, they go to Memphis to try their luck. 
Shortly after their arrival there Fant discovers a 
barrel house owned by Sullivan, an Irishman, that is 
stocled with liquor. He also learns where Sullivan 
keeps his money and decides to ask Martin to assist 
him in robbing Sullivan of both his liquor and his 
money. 


SSN 


in France where his couch was the wet ground and 
his cover the blue vault of heaven. He crawled up 
to the top of a stack, took a recumbent position, 
and was soon in a sound and refreshing sleep. 

The next morning he awoke early, feeling fit and 
cheerful. He determined to renew his effort to find 
work. It was hardly light when he went to the 
entrance and peeped out to see if the coast was 
clear. No one was stirring in the street outside, so 
he emerged, and took a street that led to the river, 
where he could perform his ablutions without disturb- 
ance. After attending to his toilet the best he could 
under the unfavorable condition, he went up the 
river bank to a coffee stand kept by a Greek and 
bought a cup of black coffee and a bun for which 
he paid five cents. When he had partaken of this 
simple meal he felt better fortified for the day’s 
work. 


B* this time the stores were opening. Heavy wag- 
ons and drays loaded with merchandise rolled 
heavily over the paved streets; market men, milk 
men, ice dealers, fishmongers, were hurrying along 
with their wares; the shrill voices of newsboys, min- 
gled with the gongs of the street cars; pedestrians, 
men, women and children were rushing along to 
their daily tasks. In all this bustling, busy throng it 
seemed to Martin that he alone was without em- 
ployment, home or ‘friends. 

He passed a wholesale grocery store and saw a 
large piece of pasteboard on which was printed a 
sign, “Ported Wanted.” He entered to apply for 


IN PARADISE 


BLACK MAN died—a happy thing to do 
A When twenty years united to a shrew. 
Released, he joyously for entrance cries 
Before the gates of glorious Paradise: 
“Hast been through purpatory?” the angel said. 
“I have been married,’-—-and he hung his head. 
“Come in, come in, and welcome, too, my son! 
Marriage and purgatory are as one.” 
In bliss extreme he entered heaven's door, 
And knew the peace he ne’er had known before. 








CARCE had he entered in the garden fair, 
Before another brother asked admission 
There 
The selfsame question was asked again: 
“Hast thou been through pureatory?” “No— 
what then?” 
“Thou canst not enter,” came the swift reply. 
“He who went in was there no more than I.” 
“All that is true, but he hath married been, 
And so on earth has suffered for all sin.” 
“Married? ’Tis well; for I’ve been married 
twice!” 
“Begone! “We'll have no fools in paradise!” 


the place. Not seeing any one in the front part of 
the store he walked back between high cases of 
goods to the office where he found the manager deep 
in the morning paper. As Martin approached he 
coughed to attract his attention. 

“Is there something I can do for you?” asked the 
manager in kind tones, no doubt thinking Martin 
was a prospective customer. 

“I see you need a porter, and I called to see if I 
can have the job,” replied Martin. 

The gentleman’s tones changed from kindly to 
austere. “Live in the city?” he asked crisply. 

“Yes, sir. I do now.” 

“Any experience—ever worked in stores before?” 

“Yes, sir. I have worked in stores.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“Yes, sir, quite well.” 

The manager picked up pen and a sheet of paper 
and held them out to Martin. ‘Let me see how well.” 

Martin took the pen and paper, seated himself at 
the table and wrote one or two sentences in a hand 
like copper plate, faultless in dictation, which he 
handed to the terse gentleman. 

After reading carefully what Martin had written 
he eyed him suspiciously for a moment. 

“I don’t think we can use you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” said the manager, “there is something 
wrong with a man who has your education and is in 
your condition.” 


HIS was the first of a scries of failures for the 

day. Martin passed out at the side door into 
the street. There was no bitterness in his heart 
against the manager. He was right, there had been 
something wrong with him and now he determined 
to inerease his efforts to right that wrong, and he 
also decided that he would not hereafter display his 
learning to a prospective employer until he was out 
of the rut in which he now found himself. 

He kept up his search for employment for several 
days with no better success than that with which he 
met on the first day. He visited stores, offices, resi- 
dences, lumber yards, railroad shops, eating houses, 
play houses—in fact almost everything except sa- 
loons. He did not wish to work in a saloon—felt 
that he had better steer clear of them. Everyone 
turned him down. His apologetic, hang dog air was 
enough to invite this result had his services been 
needed. So many refusals seemed to weaken his 
confidence and courage. Despairing of finding work 
in the ctiy he decided to try his luck in the country, 
where he heard there was a shortage of labor. 


The next morning found Martin on the highway 
leading to the rural districts; and strang as it may 
seem, he was buoyant, cheerful, hopeful. He felt 
that he was getting back to nature, that kind nurse- 
mother who invigorates the body, soothes the neryes 
and stimulates faith. As he strode along the broad, 
open road he noticed that the corn and cotton fields 
on either side were ready for the harvest, but it 
appeared that the laborers were few. It is true that 
Martin was without experience in work of this kind, 
but he was ready and willing to learn, and to exert 
himself fully and freely in this employment, or any 
other employment to earn such wage as might be 
offered him. 


As he tramped along the early morning air was 
fresh and exhilarating; field larks were on the wing, 
and after a while the welcome sun came up over the 
tree tops, diffusing light and warmth, and revivify- 
ing his lagging spirits. Smoke was ascending from 
mansion and cabin, indicating that the households 
were up and the housewives were preparing the 
morning meal. Men were getting ready ‘for the day’s 
grind, horses, cattle and poultry were fussing and 
feeding in the stalls and barnyards, and the milk 
maids were milking the cows. Everyone was making 
ready for the normal affairs of daily life. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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‘A town and country frock Trotteur costume of blue 
of government cartridge silk. , 
The waist is pi at and white. The skirt is of overblouse and underskirt 
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The blouse is fastened at the back by means 
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What They Are Wearing - 


= By Mme. F. Madison 





MIDSUMMER frocks seem to be designed for 

the express purpose of showing as much of 
the wearer’s hosiery as possib’e. Designers tell us 
that a shortage of materials and the extreme price 
of all dress goods is forcing them to make the 
dresses extremely short. 


Dotted Swiss, especially with colored dots, or- 
gandie, voile, sheer Irish linen and diaphanous 
ginghams seem to be the favored fabrics for “dog 
days” frocks. These materials are to be had in all 
the delicate shades, oyster white, maize, lavender, 


oral rose, and several delicate and elusive shades 
of blue. 


Hats are wide to protect the wearer from the 
sun, indeed with many of the midsummer creations 
one does not need a parasol at all. Chiffon, tulle, 
organdie, maline and lace are used in the construc- 
tion of hats to be worn wth dainty summer frocks. 

The waist line is placed low on most frocks, the 
line being considerably lowe: in the back than in 
the front. The wide girdle or sash accentuates the 
long waisted effect. 

Accordion pleated skirts are holding their own. 
However, al! of them are narrow and cling closely 
to the wearer’s figure. Etor: suits are gaining fa- 
vor, those with the accordion pleated skirt and long 
sashes seem to be the most popular. Skirts made 


entirely of bright colored ribbons are being shown 
for midsummer wear. These are worn with parti- 
colored hats of raffia and ribbon. 

In suits the lines are long, most of the coats are 
unbelted, and most of them have coats in solid colox 
and skirts in checks or plaids to harmonize. Sleeves 
are bell shaped, elbow or three-quarter length, and 
the collars are high at the back. In general the 
suit coats are medium in length, nipped at the 
waist, and if they are belted at all, it is in the front 
only. 

Simplicity is passe. Nearly aJl the frocks are de- 
signed with the idea of making them as elaborate 
as possible. 
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HE gods were discussing the beauties of Earth. 

There seemed to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to what of all things created was the most 
beautiful. Some thought of the blushing rose, some 
the wondrous Northern lights, others the sunset glow 
at sea ,still others the harvest moon ,the gorgeous 
dawn of the morning so resplendent as to impel the 
staid stars of heaven to break forth into rhythmic 
chorus; suggested the amber leaves of 
Autumn when the first frost had kissed them and the 
Strange enough the 


some had 
beauteous season, Springtime. 
last suggestion was—woman. 

Straightway they went the length of the garden 
and the rarest of flowers and fashioned 
them into a great crown, so marvelously beautiful 
that even among those who were painters and sculp- 


gathered 


tors and connosieurs of art, there was none who had 
been able to imagine such ingenious combining and 
blending of loveliness with which to crown the most 
beautiful of Eve’s daughters. 

They thought of many of surpassing beauty; they 
called the many beauties of history to come forth 
that the most beautiful woman of all ages might be 
crowned. They came. From everywhere, from no- 
where, from the nether world came the beauties of 


all times and gathered once more on earth that the 
most beautiful of them all might be crowned. 

As they passed slowly before the grand stand of 
judges someone said, “It is Helen. Let us crown 
Helen.” 

And she whose charms had plunged two nations 
into ten years of strife and bloodshed was brought 
before the throng. So fair was she to look upon that 
even the sun hid for shame. And with one accord 
they were about to proclaim her queen when 

“Not Helen, but Psyche,’’ cried one with a loud 
voice, ‘behold her—she possessed of such rare beauty 
as to cause even Cupid, confused by her loveliness, to 
pierce his own heart with an arrow.” 

And they were for crowning her, for in sooth as 
she approached. her charm was so great that no words 
could be found to describe it,—but— 





“Rather let Campaspe wear it,’ shouted another 
—‘‘Camnaspe to win but one kiss from whom Cupid 
gambled and lost his quiver, bows and arrows, dim- 
rles, the coral on his cheek and even his eyes, and 
was thenceforth blind. And, beaming and radiantly 
beautiful, they led Campaspe in and a pang of jeal- 
ousy arose forthwith within the hearts of Helen and 
Psyche. 

“There others are of a surety beautiful” said they, 
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CROWNED BY 


By Caswell 


but to this one undoubtedly should go the crown, 
then— 

The mother of Cupid, the Goddess of Love and 
Beauty, Venus of perfect form. whose name had for 
ages and among all people been the synonym for 
beauty had come swiftly from her feasting on am- 








BEAUTY 


No other race produces the variation in types of 
beauty that ours does. We have every complexion 
from the darker bronze shades with the eyes of mid- 
night and hair that rivals the raven’s wing, to the 
clear milk and roses complexion that poets immor- 
talize. eyes of deepest azure and hair of flaxen hue. 
Features, like the hair and complexions, run the 
gamut of every variety on the globe. 

The girls shown above are from all over the coun- 
try and the types shown are as varying as the cli- 
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THE GODS 


W. Crews 


brosia and nectar for the fleet-footed Mercury had 
been sent in great dispatch that she might come be- 
fore her glory be given to another. 

And she stood, the scarlet of anger making her 
cheek to mantle, her bosom heaving with ill-sup- 
pressed wrath that any should aspire to her queenly 











AND BRAINS 


mates in which they live. The young lady whose 
picture appears on the cover is one of Chicago's con- 
tributions to the ever increasing myriads of Libran- 
ian beauties. The young lady above “The Study in 
Brown” lives in Chattanooga. 

These girls have exploded the theory that all pretty 
women are brainless, for nearly all of them are ac- 
tive in the commercial, educational or industrial 
worlds. 


DALLAS TERE: = CHATRANOOGA, TENN. 


throne. With head high poised, her hair blowing in 
the winds and her skin soft as the down on the swan’s 
bosom, she entranced the multitude and straightway 
Helen, Campaspe and Psyche were forgotten. 


Amid thunderous applause and a joyous tumult of 
2cclaim, she knelt to have the crown placed upon her 
head, when lo— 


There entered—no, not so—for so graceful and 
indulating was her motion that she seemed not to 
walk but to glide—a creature whose presence caused 
a sudden hush to come upon the throng—silence pre- 
vailed and all were dumb. For the space of many 
minutes none could speak—only gaze in mute admi- 
ration. 


Now she had come out of mere curiosity for she 
knew not that they were to crown a queen of beauty. 
And as she stood with a fascinating simplicity, her 
questioning, half-parted rosebud lips disclosing two 
rows of evenly set and perfect pearls; her raven hair 
falling in two great rebellious spirals over her 
shoulders nearly to her supple waist, her eyes lus- 
trously black as midnight, tall enough to be com- 
manding, so lithe as to be petite, form perfect in 
mold yet willowy, a gleam of aristocracy showing 
forth from her face vaguely hinting of royalty of 
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far-gone yesterdays coursing through her veins, yet 
not knowing why with such eyes they gazed upon her, 
she half shrunk abashed and the blood mounted to 
her cheeks, making her the lovelier. ; 


And when the crowd could recover from its amaze- 
ment and regain its voice, it cried in such delirium 
of joy that the universe trembled: “Behold! Be- 
hold! Our queen!” And even the flowers nodded 
their heads in approval for they knew that for beauty 
she was incomparable. And the songbirds swelled 
their throats with gladsome song, doves cooed in the 
branches and the wind held its breath in rapture. 


And she was brought before the judges that she 
might be crowned. 


But Helen and Psyche and Campaspe, and, yea, 
even Venus—they all for the first time acknowledged 
that here was one of all women most beautiful. And 
Venus, her hauteur and arrogance gone, bade her 
kneel and, taking the crown, kissed her and placed 
it upon her brow. 


And she arose a poem of gracefulness, the dim- 
ples in her cheeks heightening.even yet her charm. 
And her color—it was a rich, clear and flawless— 


brown. And suddenly they remembered to have al- 
ways seen her and they marveled. 
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HE recommendation of the com- 

nittee on episcopacy of the Meth- 
odist conference that the conference 
elect two Libranian bishops to preside 
over the 350,000 Libranian members 
of the church was adopted at the con- 
ference held in Des Moines, Ia., in 
May. 


Considerable alarm was expressed 
recently when a member of the School 
Board in Montgomery, Alabama, an- 
nounced that one hundred Libranian 
teachers, and oniy eighty white teach- 
ers, stood for the recent examinations. 
He claims that the Libranians are 
showing considerably more interest in 
school work than the whites, and un- 
less there is an improvement in the 
work of the white teachers civilization 
will be endangcred. 


Plans were discussed at the general 
conference of the African Methodist 
Episeepal Church which was held in 
May in St. Louis, for amalgamating 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal, Afri- 
can Methodist Eviscopal, Zion and Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
tions. Nearly seven hundred delegates 
rom North America, South America 
and Arica were present. 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 











As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


to the term NEGRO. 


The National Equal Rights League 
held a three day conference in Chicago 
in May and laid plans to influence 
party conventions, candidates and Con- 
gress to give justice to members of 
the race. 


Libranians in Houston, Texas, are 


‘constructing a flour mill in that city, 


and will do their own milling in the 
future. They expect to turn out great 
quantities of flour. meal, wheat, bran 
and chops for market. They expect to 
complete work on the mill about Sep- 
tember ist. 


Two of the most important Catholic 
educational institutions in the coun- 
try, Georgetown University and the 
Cathclic University of America, both 
located in Washington, D. C., have 
opened their doors to Libranian stu- 
dents. With the barriers removed from 
these two exclusive schools every other 
Catholic institution of higher educa- 
tion is open to the Libranians. 





The Montclair, N. J., Y.W.C.A. is to 
have a new building in the immediate 
future, the old one being too small to 
accommodate the many young women 
who wish to live there. $4,000.00 has 
been set aside w furnish and equip 
the new building and it will be dedi- 
cated in November. 


Announcement has just been made 
that. Dr. Ernest E. Just has been 
awarded a medal by the National Re- 
search Council. This is the first 
award made by the Council to a Lib- 
ranian. 


The A. M. E. Conference elected five 
new bishops at the recent session held 
in St. Louis. The newly consecrated 
bishops are: Rt. Rev. William Decker 
Johnson, Rt. Rev. Archibald James 
Carey, Rt. Rev. William Sampson 
Brooks, Rt. Rev. William Tecumseh 
Vernon, and Rt. Rev. William Alfred 
Fountain. 


As we go to press, Libranian citi- 








Miss Mary McDowell (white) head 
resident of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, offers as a solution of the 
race problem, the recognition by the 
whites of the new Libranian mind. In 
a speech before the citizenship class 
of the Woman’s City Club of Chicago, 
Miss McDowell: said: “The colored 
people are not the gentle, mild, hos- 
pitable folk they once were; education 
and the success they have obtained has 
made them ambitious. Their children, 
like the children of the foreign born, 
are entitled to decency, fresh air, 
school privileges, play privileges and 
comfortable hotses. 

“We must have the co-operative 
mind and see that these things exist 
for everybody. And we must have 
the hospitable mind. It is said that 
the libraries on the edge o the black 
belt are patronized very little, while 
at Abraham Lincoln Center, seventy- 
five per cent of the readers are of the 
Colored race. 

“And we must eliminate fear. I 
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CONTENTMENT : 
“ 
we 
By Leslie M. Goodwin. di 
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. . . tw 
AN for generations has spent In pomp and splendor and marble hal/3, Like to the busy little bee, 
Much time hunting for sweet Content. Its image broken always falls. Knowing Nature’s bounties free, tt 
Roaming the world both far and wide, Yet floating on we still may try While in her mind Content could rest - 
Seeking the place Content might hide. To see where the delusions lie. Seeking for no greater behest ch 
To amass fortunes he would try, Once I found in a by-way place. Than God placed within her care, si 
Chasing after the bye and bye, One of the Ethiopian race, Happy to let all people share; . 
Hoping wealth might Content command, New England was her native land, No envy in a mind can be a 
In palaces or mansions grand. Puritan traits she would expand. Where flowers of Content you see. ta 
ye 
: re sk 
In gilded halls he’s sought to find Goodness of heart with love for all, Kindness to others she would show tc 


Respecting both the great and small. 

A woman of some four score years 

In this scene to my mind appears, 

She who had toiled for her daily bread 
Content, its smiles upon her shed. 

Working in her garden of flowers 
Through the bright, sunny morning hours. 


Something like a contented mind; 
Thinking that pure Content alone, 
Was like a rare and precious stone, 
Lying hid in some far off place 
Only to be found then embrace 
And fly away to some far spot, 
Reaching there he’s find it not. 


Content; that flowery fragrance blow 
To cheer some tired, weary heart. 

Her mind was where Content would start, 
Honor be to that aged soul, 

Who has reached the highest goal, 
Sharing conceit; therein may rest 
Happiest gift by man possessed. 
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Will The Dark Skinned People Predominate? 


By G. Selton Fowler. 








G. SELTON FOWLER 


N the course of reconstruction the 

world is finding a number of new 
problems, which ‘t considers vitally im- 
portant. For a number of years some 
very sound thinkers in this country 
have seen a possibility of the dark- 
skinned people of the world eventually 
gaining the predominating position in 
the world’s affairs. Some very noted 
American professors predicted before 
the war such a possibility. The gen- 
eral tendency in the country to sup- 
press the dark skinned American is 
evidence of a general fear. 

A professor at the University of Pa- 
ris points out tc us that the war has 
developed this possibility into a great 
world problem. MWe calls our attention 
to the fact that in the war it was the 
men of the white races principally who 
were lost by the hundreds of thous- 
ands and that the loss of men belonging 


to the dark races was a negligible 
number. With the male population of 
Europe depleted of its able bodied 
men, this French professor doubts 
their ability to rebuild a strong civili- 
zation and points to the dark skinned 
people as a serious menace to white 
prodominance. The people cf the Chi- 
nese republic especially, with their 
rapidly increasing mililons cause him 
to shudder. 

Finally he makes a frantic appeal to 
the white world to pool their male pop- 
ulation in the battle to maintain the 
position of the white races with the 
same degree of loyalty which prompted 
their concerted action in the war. 

When we recail the fact that for 
years the dark skinned races have had 
superior numbers, it is clear that 
numbers cannot win predominance. A 
cartoon in a recent issue of a Chicago 
paper portrayed “Thought” as the mas- 
ter power. It has ever been true that 
the thinking majority has predomina- 
ted the masses. It is easy then to 
draw the conclusion that what the 
darker races need more than number 
is education that will make them a 
thinking people. In the world war it 
was always evident that thought was 
winning more points than masses. The 
dark skinned American is a part of 
this big group. The perdominating 
people of this country see the point 
and delight in seeing the Negro remain 
ignorant and shine shoes and shovel 
coal. Why can’t we get a clearer vi- 
sion of the same point, and set a firm 
determination to see that the children 
who are to make the next generation 
get a practical education. A few may 
never finish grammar school, more 
may never go to college, but all can 
be given the fundamental practical ed- 
ucation, in which we will include reli- 
ability and honesty. 

Come on, race leaders, let us preach 
practical educational uplift. 


THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Hardly a day passes that most of us 
do not wish, with our good friend, Bert 
Williams, that we could bring back 
“Those Good Old Days’ when eggs 
were a dime a dozen, pork chops a 
dime a pound, when we could purchase 
flour by the barrel, and a dollar bought 
twenty-three pounds of sugar. 

The housewife looks longingly at 
the hats of the quality she formerly 
purchased at $5.00, learns that they 
are now cheap at $25.00 and pur- 
chases something she does not want 
simply because she can’t afford to pur- 
chase what she does want. She prices 
serge for the children’s school dresses, 
and learns that the kind she wants is 
to be had at special sales for $10.00 a 
yard—which is considerably more than 
she formerly paid for enough material 
to outfit them all. 


She finds that tne price of housefur- 
nishings has taken flight along with 
clothing and foodstuffs. She heartily 
wishes she might catch Father Time, 
blindfold him and turn him back ten 
years or so in his journey. 

Since there seems no hope of prices 
being reduced to anything like normal 
for some time, the next best thing is 
to increase one’s income enough to be 
able to supply our wants in spite of 
the increased cast. We have a splen- 
did plan whereby the housewife may 
earn enough mouey in her spare time 
to supply the entire family with lux- 
uries and still have some with which to 
fatten her bank account. Many women 
are making $25 to $50 a month with- 
out neglecting their household duties. 

If you are in need of money, write 
us. The Half-Century Magazine. | 


ATTENTION, AGENTS! 


To receive the best attention your orders should reach us not 


later than the 15th of the month previous to the month of issue. 
Occasionally an agent will send us an order long after every copy of 
a certain issue has been sold. In that case the agent’s customer’s 
must be disappointed. Order early so that you will not be disappointed. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 


pared for today and 

usage with you will say: 

the irons. TALES “It is just 
Gives the what I 


hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
food, 

OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you wil] find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufacitured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 











SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
Price, $2.95. 


cigarettes. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 


paid, on receipt of price. 


do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. 


If on receipt you 


ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 


com- 





THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street 


No. 102—Reversible Coat— 
two coats in one—vulcanized 
coat, all seams melted to- 
gether. Pure gum _ rubber 
coating on one side, Military 
Bombazine cloth on _ the 
other. To be worn as a slip 
on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 


Price ......cccccssccccecs $7.50 





No. 626—Changeable mo- 
hair, finest rubber proofing, 
guaranteed storm proof. All 
seams cemented, belt all 
around, or only in back. 
Sizes 34 to 46. 

END  aneses seadugess keke $14.75 


CHICAGO 





No. 300—Wool mixed Lor- 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin- 
ing. Rubber proofing be- 
tween lining and Cashmere 
surface cloth is the finest 
ever used in raincoats. All 
seams cemented and strapped. 
Nicely tailored and guaran- 


teed storm proof. Sizes 34 
to 46. - 
Pe canaéeaicadeescscuae $14.50 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


Patch pockets, 


finest proofing. 


tailored and guaranteed storm proof. 


34 to 46. Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23. 


BLUM, ROSENWALD 


Nicely 
Sizes 


& COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 


IT WORKS FINE 

“Mr. Rowen, your wife’s outside, sir.” 
said the office boy between blinding, 
nauseating puffs from his cheap and 
thoroughly nasty cigarette. 

“Ow!” said Rowan expressively, 
somewhat explosively and a trifle ap- 
prehensively and shiveringly, although 
it was as hot as a day in Africa. Row- 
an arose and went out into the ante 
room carefully shutting his office door 
behind him. 

“Walter, I’ve come to see your new 
stenographer,” said his wife. 

“But my dear, she’s not worth see- 
ing, she’s awfully ugly,’ protested 
Rowan. “She’s a sight. I told you 
she was a sight.” 

“T insist on seeing her,’ insisted his 
wife. 

“Very well, but you will have to wait 
until I finish dictating a letter. It’s 
very important—to the Lead and Wood 
Company cancelling an order for a 
dozen lead pencils and I must get it 
off at once.” 

“T'll not wait a minute,” said the 
wife. 

“Well, just as you say, my dear, but 
vour hat isn’t on straight and the pow- 
der is streaked on your nose. There's 
a glass over there.” 

“Oh, dear, just wait until I fix it. 
I'll be there in a minute.” 

And she went over to the glass to 
straighten her hat, and in the half 
hour it took to do that and put fresh 
rouge on her cheeks and lips, Rowan 
had let his beautiful new stenographer 
out of the window on an improvised 
rope ladder, and hauled up a frightful- 
ly homely one for whom he had tele- 
phoned to the employment bureau.” 





SHE HAD A REGULAR CON- 
SCIENCE 

Husband: “Here, my dear, here’s 
fifty dollars I won playing cards in the 
smoking room last night. You way 
have it to buy that dress you wanted.” 

Wife (reluctantly accepting his 
money): “I simply shudder at the 
thought of using money gained in such 
a way. Harry, you must promise me 
that after you have won enough to buy 
the hat, gloves, shoves and a coat to 
wear with the dress that you will 
never again touch those awful cards.” 





RATHER NOISY 

Dora: “Wasn’t that a pretty piece 
thai the orchestra just played?” 

Doris: “I didn’t hear it, dear. Uncle 
was taking his soup just then.” 

SOME DOLL 

Louis: “Gee, sis, you ought to see 
my new girl. She has the prettiest 
mouth you ever saw and her teeth are 
like—like—well, let’s see—like the 
stars—so shiny and beautiful.” 

Louise: “Do they come out at night 
like the stars too?” 








APPRECIATED IT 

Jimmie was taken to one of the big 
concert halls to hear a certain great 
prima donna. At once he became in- 
terested in the gesticulations of the 
conductor. 

“Mamma, why is the man shaking 
his stick at the lady?” 

“Hush, dear, he’s not shaking his 
stick at her.” 

But Jimmie was not convinced. 

“Mother, he is shaking it at her, and 
she’s scared, ’cause listen how loud she 
is screaming.” 


A LONGER DISPLAY ROUTE 

Rose: “But Lily, why do you want 
to be married in St. Paul’s Church in- 
stead of St. Peter’s. St. Paul’s isn’t 
nearly so fashionable.” 

Lily: “But just think, the aisle is 
about three times as long and I can 
get a much better chance to display 
my dress there than any place else.” 





WANTED THE BEST 

Mister Jackson (to the druggist): 
“I wants one of them there plasters 
what you stick on your back.” 

Druggist: “I understand; you want 
a porous plaster.” 

Mister Jackson: “No’n deed, I don’t 
want your poorest plaster. I want the 
bes’ one you've got.” 





RAPID PROGRESS 
For the fourth time a new baby had 
arrived at the home of George’s sister, 
Melissa. When informed of the event 
one of his aunts told him in the most 
impressive manner that he was now an 
uncle for the fourth time. Rather 
fussed, the little fellow answered: 
“Goodness, me, if things keep on I’ll 

soon be a great-grandfather.” 





HIS STUDIES 

A visitor was talking to the several 
children in the house. She asked each 
one of them what he studied. 

“I take reading, geography, spelling 
and arithmetic,’ said ten year old 
Freddy. 

“IT have history every other day,” 
boasted Jimmie. 

“And I,” said the five year old first 
grader, Bobbie, “has readin’, spellin’ 
an’ spankin’ every day.” 





USED THE BEST NAME FOR HIM 

A prominent American was standing 
near the door as some of the guests 
were leaving a brilliant reception in 
London. Mistaking the American for 
a footman one of the English guests 
said: 

“Call me carriage.” 

The prominent American turned to 
him and said: 

“How do you do, Carriage? 
meet you.” 

“Why do you call me that?’, asked 
the astonished Englishman. 

“Well,” responded the American, 
rather dryly, “I couldn’t very well call 
you Hansom.” 


Glad to 





THE PRACTICAL SEX 

“Do you consider men more practi- 
cal than women?” 

“T should say not.” 

“When a man gets bald, he wastes 
his time and money buying hair tonic 
trying to make his hair grow. A wo- 
man simply buys hair and pins it on.” 





THAT’S HIM 

Teacher: “What’s your papa’s name, 
Elsie?” 

Elsie Uppercrust: “I have no papa.” 

Teacher: “Yes, you have a papa.” 

Elsie Uppercrust: “O, I know who 
you mean. It’s that fellow that comes 
to our house and stays longer than a 
visitor and not quite as long as a rela- 
tive.” 


QUITE A VARIETY 
Redd: “Does it rain all the time in 
London?” 

Gray: “No, sometimes it is just get- 
ting ready to rain and sometimes it 
just has rained.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A NEGRO MERCHANT 


By McAdoo Baker. 
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S the various stages in the evoluton of the 

average Colored merchant in every line are so 

very similar, and there seems to be a general 
impression that it takes less ability or capital to run 
a grocery than any other business, let us use the 
Negro grocer as an example of the average Colored 
man in business, and for convenience call him George 
Washington. 

George is usually some one that has had a fairly 
good job as porter, waiter or the like; but one, how- 
ever, whe has rarely attempted to save any money, 
other than a small lump sum of possibly $185.00 to 
meet some serious emergency, as example, “funerl 
*spense” cr the like; and having recently lost his job, 
and failing to find another as good after several days’ 
search, and in the meantime spending $15.60 of that 
$185.00 “funerl ’spense” money, he decides to go into 
the grocery business. 

George proceeds to get the necessary information 
by going to Moses Isaacstein’s grocery on the corner, 
and engaging Moses’ attention by purchasing a cigar, 
asks Mr. Isaacstein if business is good, and incident- 
ally informs him that he is thinking seriously of go- 
ing in the grocery.business his self, and asks Isaac- 
stein “if thar han’ a heap o' money to be made in the 
business.” 

Moses with that charact eristic- screwdness of his 
race, at once scents a prospective competition that 
might draw some of his Colored trade with him; 
knowing also, that skould he answer the inquiry in the 
negative, George would know that it was to discour- 
age him, so he makes use of u bit of strategy and 
informs George that there is not only good profit to be 
made, but that there is in that very neighborhood a 
splendid opening. He furthey assures him that if 
he goes in business they can heip each other, and also 
offers to help by promising to sell to him, from his 
own stock, in small quantities at practically cost, arti- 
cles that he may need from time to time. Moses 
at the same time explains that as he buys in such 
large quantites he can sell him his requirements at 
less than he, George, can buy of any wholesole house, 
and proceeds to verify his claim by naming him 
prices for small quantities on two or three staples, 
say soap, sugar and rice, not only at a lower price 
than George could buy them for at a wholesale house, 
but at a price that is really lower than even Moses 
himself could buy for, in large quantities. 

George asks Moses about one or two other articles 
he would probably want to sell. Moses, whose stock 
o fthese particular articles happens to be rather low, 
decides to steer George over to see his faaher-in-law, 
Solomon Friedman, who conducts a larger retail 
grocery, and who has a large sign over his place of 
business to strike awe to his competitors as well as 
to command more respect from the inexperienced 
buying public. 

Now George is no fool, for was he not the porter 
for the Fust Nation'l Bank? He knowingly smiles on 
Moses and thanks him for the favor. Certainly 
George knows that he can buy of a wholesale house 
as cheaply as Moses or Mr. Friedman either, for that 
matter, and having been formerly connected with the 
Fust Nation’l Bank, he is positive that when he ex- 
plains to the wholesaler just who he is, or rather 
was, they will at once recognize his ability and pres- 
tige, and make him even a lower price. George calls 
on. the wholesale firm, informs them who he was and 
his plan, asks the price on sugar per sack or half 
sack, on soap per box and the other articles only on 
which Moses has given him the key. The wholesale 
grocer names him the lowest price on such quantities, 
which to George’s surprise is twenty per cent higher 
on sugar and twenty-five cents per box higher on 
soap than the price quoted him by Moses and Mr. 
Friedman. George is both starzled and discouraged, 
and then either gives up the venture, on account of 
the fact that a “Colored man jest can’t buy as cheap 
as a white man” or else returns to Moses, cowed and 
convinced that Moses is a real friend and places his 
future in his hands. 

Should George decide to go on, of that $185.00 
“funerl ’spense” money he has left, he pays $10.00 for 
the rent of a small dilapidated room on a back street, 
also pays a painter $3.00 to put his name on the win- 
dow “GEORGE W. WASHINGTON & CO. GROCEY 
AND CQLE OIL,” buys $18.00 worth of scrap, second 
hand lumber, borrows a saw and hatchet and pro- 
ceeds to chop out a discreditable set of shelves and 


counters. 


While he is engaged in the work in drops the com- 
puting scale man. He gets $5.00 of his money on the 
little down on a big bill plan, with a $175.00 balance. 
The refrigerator man comes next and gets $15.00 cash 
on a refrigerator, leaving a balance of $210.00; the 
awning man gets $5.00, leaving a balance of $25.00; 
he also pays $15.00 cash on a show case and some 
other fixtures and owes a balance on them of $90.00. 

Sister Liza drops in, praises his store and prom- 
ises him all of her trade. In the meantme she pulls 
cut a book she has carried for years, for her personal 
benefit, and of which the church she claims to be 
soliciting for knows nothing, and remarks, “Say Bud 
Washin'ton,. give me sumthin’ on my book fer de 
chu'ch.” He tells her diplomatically that he ‘“Can’t 
do nuthin’ jest now.” She replies, “Bud Washin’'ton, 
if you ‘spec’ fer people to pat’nize you, you has t’ he’p 
chu’ch some times.” Sister Liza soon departs and 
meets Sister Caline. She telis Sister Ca'line that 
“she stopped in to that Niggah Washin’ton’s, that he 
thinks he’s gwine t’ run a groc’y sto’—well she 
wouldn’t spen’ a nickel wid him ter save his life. 
Jest asked him ter gimme a dime fer chu'ch, and do 
you think he’d do it? Claims he didn’t have a dime. 
What you think ov a man gwine t’ run a groc’y sto’ 
an’ hain’t got a dime?” 

Sister Ca’line with a kindly feeling promptly stops 
by and says, “Bud Washin’ton, what's matter you an’ 
Sister Liza; says yous wus’ man she ever seed—jes’ 
preachin’ your funer] to ever body.” Sister Ca’line 
departs and soon after Sister Liza passes on the 
opposite side of the street. George calls her and ex- 
plains that when she was in a2 while ago he didn’t 
have any change, but that he has it now. He gives 
her a quarter. Sister Liza thanks him and assures 
him that the Lord will bless him, and that “she gwine 
tell all folks t’ trade with him.” 








IF | SHOULD DIE TONIGHT 


F I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse and say, 
Weeping and hearsick o’er my lifeless clay— .. 
If I should die tonight 
And you should come in deepest grief and woe— 
And say, “Here’s that ten dollars that I owe,”’ 
I might arise in my large white cravat 


And say, ““What’s That?” 


F I should die tonight 
And you should come to my cold corpse and 
kneel, 
Clasping my bier to show the grief you feel— 
And say, If I should die tonight 
And you should come to me, and there and then 
Just even hint ’bout payin’ me that ten, 
I might arise the while, but I’d drop dead again. 








George hammers away. In drops the editor of the 
Afro-American Weekly Plaingrafter; he compliments 
him on his effort, tells him that it is something that 
has long been needed in the community, and that the 
people ought to know all about it. He gets $5.00 
cash of his money for an ad and a write up and a 
promise of an additional $5.00 when the paper con- 
taining the writeup comes off press. This leaves 
George with an indebtedness of $505.00 and $94.75 
cash on hand with which to purchase stock. 

Having finished his shelving and counter, George 
proceeds to get in his stock. Moses sells him the 
two or three articles at the low prices quoted and 
skins him to a finished on his other purchases. A 
man in any field, in order to deserve consideration, 
must be a benefactor in some way to that community, 
be he a minister, physician, !awyer, mechanic or 
merchant; if a merchant, a grocer, he should not 
overlook the fact that the people were buying and 
consuming groceries before he thought of opening, 
generally having an establisned trading place with 
which they were satisfied, and therefore in accord 
with the theory set forth, that the new man who en- 
gages in business in the community, must feel it his 
duty in order to merit a part of the trade, to sell a 
superior quality of goods at the price prevailing for 
the goods of only ordinary quality, or sell goods of 
standard quality at a lower price, or make deliveries 
more promptly, or in some way render some additional 


conveniences or accommodations. 

Not so with George, his instructor, Mr. Isaacstein, 
has told him, with a confidentia! wink and a slap on 
the back, that he is not running a grocery for his 
health but that he must make ¢hirty-three and one- 
third per cent on everything he sells. And George, 
remembering his experience wita the wholesale groc- 
ers which verified Moses’ other statements, now has 
full confidence in everything that Moses tells him 
and proceeds to live up to his .nstructions to the let- 
ter, not knowing that in every iine of business, there 
are staples, that often sell for cost on account of 
competition—sugar, for example, and others that 
sell at as small a margin as five per cent or ten per 
cent, whereas there are many other articles, slow 
sellers, novelties and so on, that are sold at a profit 
of fifty per cent and even as much as two hundred 
per cent. Now in Georges selling all articles at a 
uniform margin of profit, the parties buying the 
staples beng overcharged, get sore, and generally 
report to the neighbors of having been cheated. The 
ones buying the articles on which a good profit should 
be made find them so unexpectedly cheap that they 
at once conclude that he doesi.’t know what he is 
doing and they also report to their neighbors, “that 
poor man. we feel so sorry for him; he is jest givin’ 
his goods away—he surely can’t last long.” This 
hurts George’s business standing n the neighborhood 
almost as much as the overcharging on the staples. 

George finds that he does not receive the patronage 
from his personal friends as he has counted on, and 
that on account of race prejudice, he does not re- 
ceive very much, if any white patronage. There are 
others that do not patronize him—just why he does 
not know. 

In addition to his inexperience and the lack of 
capital, George has many faults also. He demands 
the patronage of every Colored resident of the neigh- 
borhood, notwithstanding he is uot as yet in position 
to make good and in failing to receive ther trade, 
he goes out of his way to back bite those that fail to 
patronize him thereby making enemies not only of 
those maligned, but also of thit person’s friends, not 
having the judgment to consider that a person may 
be possessed of the highest degree of race loyalty, 
at the same time be handicapped occasionally by cir- 
cumstances that would prevent him from extending 
such patronage, at least for a time. 

George is either so extremely neat, with double 
creased coats and trousers, that che average customer 
thinks he is catering only to the exclusive or else his 
place is so filthy and he is so untidy as to be re- 
pulsive to his customers. 

He is either cross and sour or over-polite and fa- 
miliar, especially with: the ladies so as to cause sus- 
picion and jealousy from doubting husbands. 

You should readily surmise that Moses hasn’t let 
up yet. Moses proceeds to hire a Colored boy, pre- 
ferably the most ignorant one ie can get, to drive his 
wagon, one whom he will occasionally permit to sell 
some small article to a Colored customer. He sets 
out to this boy bright hopes of advancement on the 
condition that he does his part in carrying out any 
treacherous plan concocted by Moses against George, 
his competitor. Without realizing that he has done 
so, George has been the means of making a place for 
one Negro, even though it is tv his disadvantage. 

George is honored by having his first caller—a real 
drummer, Mr. Goldberg; after it develops that he is 
Moses’ brother-in-law. 


“Mr. Washington, my name is Mr. Goldberg. I 
am representing the North American Washing Fluid 
Company, a company with twenty million dollars 
capital. You have been highly recommended to us by 
the First National Bank. We are placing our goods 
only in three of the best stores in the city in order 
that they may have a monopoly on its sale and also 
make a good profit. We have already the Jones Wet 
Goods Co. and Emery, Bat and Thurston, and on ac- 
count of the high recommendation of the First Na- 
tional Bank we have selected you as the third. The 
price is $20.00 per gross, no less than a gross sold; 
just keep an account of sales as made and remit to 
headquarters, 60 Wall Street, New York.” Of course 
George is given to understand that if the proposition 
is not accepted promptly, the same will be offered 
to the man across the street. Now this washing fluid 
is nothing but strong soap suds, made and bottled 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





IS THE CHURCH LOSING ITS HOLD ON THE PEOPLE? 





HY is it that there is elways a long double 

W line cf people waiting before the ticket of- 

fice of the moving picture houses on Sunday 
night and comparatively a handful at church? Why 
is it that relatively few young peope attend church 
with any degree of regularity? Why does the aver- 
age school child know more about Bill Hart, Mary 
Pickford, Nazimova, the Talmadge sisters, the Grif- 
fith stars, Doug Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin than 
he does about Peter, Paul, Joh and the Apocalypse? 
Is it that the people on the whole, especially the 
younger generation, are growing more wicked, are 
they straying away from Christianity, are they find- 
ing religion unnecessary in their lives, or is the 
church at fault? 

- During His earthly career, Christ Jesus taught the 
people how to live in harmony with God’s plan. He 
did not teach them that religion was designed to 
lessen one’s pleasures. He bade them rejoice. Joy 
followed in His wake. He placed some limitations 
on His followers, of course; He cautioned them 
against drunkenness for He realized that when the 
brain is befogged with liquor a man loses sight of 
the finer instincts and becomes a brute, a savage, a 
fool. Certainly Christ did not want to number fools 
and beasts with His following. No sane man will 
offer any objections to this restriction both for the 
sakes of his health and his pocket book. 

Many of the restrictions were not placed on the 
zhurch by Christ, nor is there any scriptural au- 
thority for them. Most of them seem to have been 
originated by ministers and laymen who are high 
up in the church, for a selfish vurpose. There was a 
time when members dared not question the acts of 
the mintser, nor did they question the authority for 
some of the rules of the church. In those days the 
minister took ell the collection save what was needed 
for repairs, lights and a little ccal, and appropriated 
it for his own use. The members dared not protest 
lest they be branded as wicked and expelled from the 
church. These same ministers, and the breed is not 
entirely extinct, discouraged members from buyinz 
property on the installment plan for the reason that 
it left them less money to “put in church.” Neat- 
ness, tidiness and even cleanliness were discouraged 
for the same reason. For they reasoned, it takes 
money to buy new clothes, money to keep them in 
repair, and money to send tnem to the laundry fre- 
euently. All that moacy would be out of the vreach- 
er’s pocket unless these things were condemned as 
wicked and the people could be induced to give the 
money, saved at the expense of personal immaculacy, 
to the church. 

Women who used face powders, rouge, false hair, 
and those who straightened their hair used to be 
classed with the wicked. They were told that they 
were giving more thought to their looks than their 
souls, which of course made them feel very wicked 
‘indeed. But the real issue was the fact that cos- 
metics and beautifiers cost money that might as well 
be given to the preacher or used to buy the preacher 
a chicken dinner. 

Ministers and elders in the churches have not 
ceased entirely to condemn the use of cosmetics, but 
the woman who goes to church carefully powdered, 
rouged to perfection, with her hair coiffed in the 
iatest style, even though she has to use false hair 
to achieve that coiffure, and gowned in good taste, 
is more likely to give her undivided attention to the 
sermon than the one who goes there shabbily dressed; 
for she of the shabby clothes spends most of her time 
wondering if the neighbors have noticed that her suit 
is of last year’s cut and she wishes heartily that her 
hair looked as good as Mrs. Jones’ and wonders if her 
skin would look as velvety as Mrs. Brown’s if she 
used just a little rouge and the same kind of powder. 
She who is carefully gowned and perfectly powdered 
is at peace with all the world. There is no need for 
her to wonder what folks think of her, she knows 
that they cannot but admire and, contented with her 
lot in life, she gives her undivided attention to the 
sermon. 

Card playing, even friendly games, billiards have 
been condemned for practically the same reasons 
that the aforementioned pleasures are tabooed. Ex- 
pensive chicken dinners, that drain the family pock- 
et book, are rot condemned—that is if the minister 
is invited; there is no ‘ban put on gossip unless it 


By The Investigator 





hurts the mnister or his right hand men, the mem- 
bers who shut the doors in the face of the fallen, who 
refuse to help them no matter how much they are 
in need of help, are not condemned. Yet Christ con- 
demned gluttony, He bade His followers to “judge 
not,” and He urged forgiveness to all those who 
sought it. 

There was a time when the p2stor could hoodwink 
his congregation into believing in everlastng punish- 
ment by fire and brimstone even for the slightest 
breach o fthe rules set down vy that particular de- 
nomination. There were many denominations and 
notwithstanding each differed in creed and dogmas, 
the violation of some specific dogmas by a communi- 
cant in one church was threatened with punshment 
of eternal hell fire, although that same dogma was 
considered as no violation of Christianity by some 
other denomination even though this last denomna- 
tion would call down eternal damnaton on the viola- 
tion of the rules of the latter creed were permissible 
by the first denomination and possibly by all the rest 
of the Christian denomination. Such inconsistencies 
were the interpretations of the heads of the respective 
denomnations, based upon the selfish expedience as 
to which would produce the niost personal revenue. 

With vivid pictures in their minds of writhing vic- 
tims being shoved into lakes of liquid fire by imps of 
Satan and with the very smeil of searing flesh .in 
ther nostrils as the preacher harangued, these poor 
deluded souls became easy victims of a lazy, grafting 
preacher’s perfidy. 

Four generations of freedom during which they 
have taken advantage of the :ducational opportuni- 
ties offered them, has brought forth a new type of 
Libranian. The young people of today are capable 
of reasoning for themselves and refuse to be bound 
by the preacher and his right hand man. They take 
nothing for granted now. They demand proof of 
everything. They are not less religiously inclined, 
but they are not given to blind worship. When you 
tell them they will burn in hell for a certain offense, 
they demand proof that there is a hell and that an 
eternity in that hell is the punishment for that of- 
fense. They insist on knowing why the Omnipotent 
God could permit them to be so situated that they are 
obliged to break one of the commandments almost 
hourly and then punish them with an eternity of 
torture. 

Even today, a good many ministers are positively 
violent in their protest against the members attend- 
ing moving picture and other shows, yet these same 








VICTORY 


By Josephine Rector Sims. 


HEN your're down and out in this old 
world, 

And friends seem few and far apart, 

Be sure to summarize the cause 

Of such a heavy, wistful heart. 


YO makes his pathway hard must tread it. 
*orward! Do not your steps retrace. 

The victory is yours; move on 

And be a winner in the race. 


HEN comes the evening of a day 
When Time and Faith shall give 
The laurel wreath to you and say 
“Well done; you've reached the goal.” 








ministers will not offer a word of protest when the 
members offer to present a pl:y in the church as a 
means of raising funds for the church work. The 
fact that the minister will not only urge the mem- 
bers to attend the play given in the church, but 
enjoys it heartily is proof encugh that he approves 
of plays and musicals as a form of entertainment. 
His only reason for condemning his members for at- 
tending a show in a regular playhouse is because of 
the price of admission to the show will be going into 








the coffers of the playhouse instead of into the pock- 
ets of the minister and the trustees of the church. 
The minister, church clerk and secretary and pos- 
sibly one or two others in auchority realize that if 
the shows are condemned sutticiently some of the 
congregation that can be frightened by that religious 
scare-crow—hell fire—will be scared into believing 
that a show in a regular theatre is more wicked than 
a show in a church and will stay away from the the- 
atre and give more money to the church. As a result 
the weekly collection grows bigger, but the church 
treasury gets but little of the collection since much 
of it finds its way into the pcexets of the heads of 
the church. 

When you tell a young person of the present day 
that it is a breach of Christian decorum to go to a 
picture show, he will search the scriptures for proof 
that it is wrong, and finding no proof will come to 
the conclusion that someone is trying to cut off his 
pleasures for purely selfish purposes, and rebel. 

We do not assume to say whether or not it is un- 
becoming to a Christian to dance, play a friendly 
game of cards, or billiards at home, or to attend 
shows and play ragtime music in the home. Public 
gaming, of course, cannot be sanctioned, nor do we 
say that all shows are just what they might be, but 
it is generally conceded that the moving picture 
shows, through showing the evils of whiskey, have 
done more to bring about prohibition than any other 
medium. Picture fans know that almost invariably 
the villain in the play is one who is under the influ- 
ence of liquor and if he reforms in the last act, as 
he often does, it is because he has stopped drinking. 
In the same manner gaming and its dangers are 
shown on the screen, the gamester always losing his 
reputation as well as his cash. Don’t such plays 
deter our young people from such evils as much as 
a long “‘Holy Glory” sermon to which they do not 
listen? 

As for dancing, if we are to take Holy Writ as a 
criterion, dancing is a mere expression of joy. There 
are dozens of verses in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments to show this. “David danced before the Lord 
with all his might,” and here David danced to ex- 
press his religious joy. In a joyful cry to the Lord, 
David said, “Thou hast turned my mourning into 
dancing.” We are told to “Let them praise His name 
in the dance,” and “There is a time to weep, a time 
to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.” The 
Lord said to Jeremiah, “Then shall the virgin rejoice 
in the dance.” Few people dance when angry—for 
dancing is, as the Bible tells us, an expression of joy. 

The modern public schools not only teach the same 
movements in calisthenics as are used in dancing, 
but during the course, in most high schools, some of 
the simplest dances are taught. The graceful move- 
ments benefit the body physically and prevent many 
diseases Jater in life. Dancing helps to keep all the 
organs of the body active anda assists them to throw 
off the waste matter more readily. prevents super- 
fluous layers of fat that might be injurious to the 
health and by thus keeping the bedy in trim increases 
man’s mental capacity. No man can expect to have 
a clear, active brain in a pain-racked body. Then 
isn’t it possible that these selfish, hypocritical re- 
strictions are working as a boomerang with our young 
people who will not accept such laws when they learn 
that the prime object of them is purely selfish? 

There is a general complaint that young people 
are refusing to attend church regularly. One of the 
causes of this complaint is that the church service is 
too lengthy. Most churches announce that the serv- 
ice will begin at 10:45 Sunday morning and perhaps 
half a dozen will be on hand at that time, the preach- 
er will not begin his sermon until he sees a good 
crowd and consequently it is 11.30 or possibly noon 
when he starts and by the time he finishes his ser- 
mon it is 1:30 or possibly 2 p.m. Then he will take 
up two, three and often as many as four collections. 
Having drained every member's pocket book, he or 
nis clerks will make innumerable announcements con- 
cerning chicken dinners, fish fries, house socials, bar- 
becues and so on, causing the members to forget all 
about the sermon. Many of the congregation in dis- 
gust leave before the service is over because they 
are too tired or too hungry to remain longer and 
finally about 2 p. m. the minister pronounces a bene- 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE GIRL FROM PARADISE 


(Continued from page 4) 





she lives in the white house with the green shutters 
near the sweet pear tree down the pike. Lawrence ob- 
served that most of the houses were white, or had 
been and that nearly every one of them had blinds 
of varying shades of green. A half hour of wander- 
ing down the pleasant, tree shaded, dust road brought 
him to the sweet pear tree and and the home of the 
Widow Trotter. 

“I’m looking for Mrs. Trotter,” he said to the old 
man who was hoeing corn at one side of the house, 
“does she live here?” 

“Yes, she does. You're a stranger, aint you?” 
he asked, though the question was useless since he 
knew everybody in the town. 

“From Chicago.” Lawrence smiled. 

The old man straightened uo and addressed sev- 
eral more remarks to Lawrence, which, however, he 
did not hear. 


“My brother lives in Chicago,” remarked the old 
man again, “do you know him?” 

Lawrence smiled as he thought of Chicago’s three 
million inhabitants and the absurdity of knowing who 
each and every one of them might be. He was about 
to reply when an old lady, brown and somewhat 
wrinkled, with an immense wad of coarse grey hair 
at the nape of the neck, her apron full of sweet corn, 


came arcund the other side of the house and seeing 
the stranger came forward and offered him her free 
hand. 

“Is this Mrs. Trotter?” asked Lawrence. 

“Tea.” 

“I am John Jones from Chicago and I’m a friend 
of your daughter, Mrs. Mathis, and promised her I 
would stop in and see you.” 

“Come right in,” she said, cordially, “and let me 
make you a cup of tea.” 


She led the way to a typical country home dining 
room with its shining china and polished glasses and 
set the table for three. Just beyond the dining room 
he could catch glimpses of cld fashioned portraits 
that adorned the parlor walls and a few dainty 
landscapes hung in between. Lawrence talked to her 
as she prepared the simple meal and learned that she 
had spent her girlhood in Galena, Illinois, had mar- 
ried in Chicago and later moved to Missouri because 
her husband had taught in a college near Paradise. 
She went to the door and called the old man Law- 
rence had met as he came in. 

“This is my neighbor, Mr. Joe Mathis, Mr. Jones,” 
she said by way of introduction. 

At the sound of the name Lawrence started. 

“Who is your brother, the one you mentioned in 


Chicago, Mr. Mathis?” asked Lawrence. 

“Lawrence Mathis. He's got 2 son about like you, 
I think.” 

Lawrence heard a good deal of Mathis history 
that he had listened to many times before and some 
that he had never heard, but he was convinced of one 
thing, this old man at his side was his father’s 
brother and the woman before him was the daughter 
of a long line of free Negroes, who even before old 
Gilbert Mathis had purchased his freedom had owned 
slaves both white and black. A thousand times dur- 
ing the ensuing hour he wanted ‘to reveal his identity 
and as many times he checked liimself. 


E confessed when he reached Chicago and his 
wife forgave him, not, however, without chas- 
tising him for his curiosity and broken promise. 

The white house near the pear tree has been re- 
modeled and improved considerably since Lawrence’s 
visit and there is a regular hired man that hoes the 
corn, for Mrs. Trotter spends considerable time in 
Chicago each year and usually returns from her visits 
with a well groomed young woman and a frisky little 
boy who spends his days trotting busily between his 
grandma’s spacious house and the smaller freshly 
painted cottage of her neighbor whom he calls “Un- 
cle Joe.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF A NEGRO BUSINESS MAN (Continued from page 18) 


for the occasion in second hand bottles by Goldberg 
and Moses in the back room behind Moses’ store. 

Goldberg gets the order witi George’s signature. 
Moses and Goldberg wait for tne opportunity. Very 
soon George has to go up town to see why his re- 
frigerator is delayed and during his absence Gold- 
berg rushes over with the washing fluid and presents 
Mrs. Washington, who is temporarily in the store 
during George’s absence, George’s signed order, 
agreeing to pay $20.00 C. O. D., gets the cash, and 
departs. This transaction wipes our George’s avail- 
able cash. 

The collectors for computing scales, refrigerator, 
awning, etc., begin to press him for payment. The 
License Inspector and officer of the law drop in and 
are indignant to find that he has opened up without 
first securing his license and threatens arrest. 

George is certainly in a hole up to his eyes, his 
creditors are pressing him, but he has made a start 
and is slowly but surely being trained in the greatest 
ef all schools—the school of experience. 

When an emergency comes in a man’s business, 
success and failure lie close together. The emer- 


gency marks the point where the road diverges. It 
is then that all his acts, big and little, are weighed. 
If he has been careless in his dealings with credi- 
tors or customers, if remiss in those financial and per- 
sonal obligations that are imperative in a busness 
man, if he has gained a reputation for deception or 
trickery, then he is likely to take the road marked 
“failure.” On the other hand, if he has shown him- 
self to be honest and careful, #f he has guarded his 
reputation in the trifling transactions as well as the 
big ones, then he is almost certain to enlist the finan- 
cial assistance that will carry him on the road 
marked “success.” 

By honesty, economy, and persistent industry, 
George gradually builds up his stock buys property 
and more property and becomes a valued citizen and 
a recruit in the army of that greatest of all pro- 
fessions business and ultimately let us hope he may 
be advanced above the ranks. 

The topmost successes in business are so big, 
that we sometimes think them unattainable, beyond 
the reach of one man’s life time, but every captain 
of industry—Morgan, Carneigie, Rockefeller, Schwab 


—-was once a private in the runks. The great suc- 
cesses merely consist, like the career of all of us, in 
a scientific beginning, an advance by small, individ- 
ual steps, and a purpose attained. The man at the 
top got there because he made the right start, be- 
cause every step he took was forward, because his 
purpose was big. 


Time was when men devoted themselves to con- 
quest by sword, but now, the world’s greatest con- 
tests are fought and won on the fields of Commerce 
by the great captains of industry. To be “in trade” 
is no longer a reproach for pusiness as it is consti- 
tuted today affords ample opportunity for the high- 
est honors, for the most endearing fame, and for un- 
limited wealth and power. It is the field to attract 
the able and ambitious and in which to exercise the 
greatest talent. 


Time! Time moves on, but ere its setting sun, 
George an Industrial Captaincy has won; 

The life, though strenuous, was mere fun, 
Hats off to Mr. Washington! 


IS THE CHURCH LOSING ITS HOLD ON THE PEOPLE? (Continued from the preceding pagey 


diction to a mere handful of restless, impatient, hun- 
gry members who have bravely endured three hours 
or more of service. There is a repetition Sunday 
evening at 11 p. m. when he pronounces the bene- 
diction, which comes as a relief to those who have 
not already fallen asleep. 


One of the requisites of the faithful members of 
the church is that they attend a service during the 
week. In some of the churches it is a mid-week serv- 
ice and in others the meeting is held on Friday even- 
ing. Like the Sunday services, these meetings are 
drawn cut until nearly midnight. Often, as in the 
case of revivals, night after night, the members are 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


logical and freer from prejudice than the British; so 
the difference of attitude is easly explained. Only 
once in Paris did I have cause to blush for my Amer- 
lean citizenship. I had become quite friendly with 
a young man from Luxembourg whom I had met at 
the cafe. He was a stolid, slow-witted fellow, but, 
aS we say, with a heart of gold. He and I grew at- 
tached to each other and were together frequently. 
He was a great admirer of the United States and 
never grew tired of talking to me about the country 
end asking for information. It was his intention 
to try his fortune there some day. One night he 
asked me in a tone of voice which indicated that he 
expected an authoritative denial of an ugly rumor, 
“Did they really burn a man alive in the United 


requested to attend meetings that last until the 
stroke of midnight. As a consequence, these mem- 
bers who attend regularly, especially those who live 
at a distance from the church are too tired to work 
the next day. A meeting duriag the week that be- 
gan on time and lasted but an hour, would probably 
be well attended, do just as much good, and those 
who came would not be unfit for work the next day. 

Christ said, ‘When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to 
thy Father, which is in secret, and thy Father which 
is in secret shall reward thee openly.” From this we 
would gather that a quiet prayer at home would be 


States?” I never knew what I stammered out to 
him as an answer. I should have felt relieved if I 
could even have said to him, “Well, only one.” 
When we arrived in London my sadness at leaving 
Paris was turned into despair. After my long stay 
in the French capital, huge, ponderous, massive Lon- 
don seemed to me as ugly a thing as man could con- 
trive to make. I thought of Paris as a beauty spot 
on the face of the earth, and of London as a big 
freckle. But soon London massiveness, I might say 
its very ugliness, began to impress me. I began to 
experience that sense of grandeur which one feels 
when he looks at a great mountain or a mighty river. 
Beside London Paris becomes a toy, a pretty play- 
thing. And I must own that before I left the world’s 


quite as beneficial as the weekly prayer meeting at 
church. ‘ 

The times demand that every man and woman, 
able to do so, must work—if the workman stays up 
too late at night, he can’t work for it is impossible 
to burn the candle at both ers very long without 
entirely consuming it. 

The young people of today prefer to keep their 
minds and bodies fit for work and to work out their 
own spiritual destinies. They set aside a little of 
their earnings for pleasure and they have too much 
self-respect to wear rags when they can afford good 
clothes. They are not wicked, they are just living 
what appeals to their reason as being the sanest life. 


(Continued from page 5) 


metropolis I discovered much there that was beau- 
tiful. The beauty in and about London is entirely 
different from that in and about Paris; and I could 
not but admit that the beauty of the French city 
seemed hand-made, artificial, as though set up for 
the . photographer’s camera, everything nicely ad- 
justed so as not to spoil the picture; while that of 
the English city was rugged, natural and fresh. 

How these two cities typify the two peoples who 
built them! Even the sounds of their names express 
a certain racial difference—Paris is the concrete 
expression of the gaiety, regard for symmetry, love 
cf art and, I might well add, of the morality of the 
French people. London stands for the conservatism, 
the solidarity, the utilitarianism and, I might well 
add, the hypocrisy of the Anglo-Saxon. 

















































































LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Ki Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 


= from between the toes. 
‘ ) PRICE, 25c¢ 
« ¢ . : 


\ At All Drug Stores or 
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A perfect shortening 
Ideal for frying 


In three convenient sizes 


Swiit & Company, U.S.A. 
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DAINTY FRUIT DESSERTS 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


CHERRY TARTS 
1% cupfuls flour 
% teaspoonful salt 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
6 tablespoonfuls shortening 
1-3 cupful cold water 
2 cupfuls boiling water 
% cupful of sugar 
14 cupful cherry juice 
1 tablespoonful cornstarch 


Sift the dry ingredients together. 
Rub in the shortening very lightly with 
the finger tips. Add water slowly—just 
enough to make a stiff dough. Roll out 
very thin on a floured board and line 
patty pans with the paste, being very 
careful to ‘have the pastry come way 
over the edge of the pan. Bake in a 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. If a 
glazed crust is desired brush over the 
edge of the crust with two tablespoon- 
fuls of corn syrup and one tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water, which have been 
brought to a bvil and used while hot. 
Return to the oven for a moment or 
two until the syrup hardens. This 
makes eight good sized tarts. For the 
filling, put the two cupfuls of boiling 
water, sugar and juice in a saucepan 
over the fire. Add the cornstarch, 
which has been mixed until smooth in a 
little cold water. Cook over a hot 
flame, stirring constantly for a minute 
or two. Cook over a hot fire and beat 
hard. Return to a slow fire, cook gent- 
ly until] thick and pour, while hot, over 
the cherries which have been put into 
the patty shells. 





PEACH SLICES 
2 cupfuls cooked oatmeal 
2 cupfuls sliced peaches 
4 egg whites 
2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar 


Pour two cupfuls of cooked oatmeal 
into a round mold and cool. When 
cold turn out, cut into slices half an 
inch thick, vut one slice in a round 
dish, put a laycr of berries or sliced 
peaches on it and on top of this an- 
other slice of oatmeal. Beat the whites 
of four eggs until] light; add the pow- 
dered sugar, and beat until fine and 
glossy. Spread this meringue over the 
top of the fruits. Dust with powdered 
sugar and stand in tke oven until gol- 
den brown. 

BAKED PEARS WITH NUTS 

1 can pears 

4 egg whites 

1 cup sugar 

le cup pecan meats 


Drain the syrup from the pears. 
Save the syrup aid chill the fruit. Beat 
the whites of tine eggs until very stiff. 
Quickly mix in the sugar and the nut 
meats. Drop from a spoon into a cake 
pan and bake in a moderate oven. Ar- 
range on a glass compotier. Surround 
with the pears and serve with a cold 
sauce made by )boiling the pear syrup 
with one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 





APRICOT ICE 
1 can of apricots 
1 cupful sugar 
2 cupfuls watcr 
2 cupfuls ginger ale 
2 lemons 


Rub the apricots through a coarse 
sieve. Make a syrup of the water and 
sugar; boil ten minutes. Cool. Add 
the other ingredients and freeze. Gar- 
nish with candied orange peel. 





BAKED BANANAS 
6 bananas 
1 lemon 
2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar 


Cut carefully down each side of one 
section of the banana leaving the skin 
fastered at the end opposite the stem. 
Remove the fruit and with a French 
cutter cut into tiny balls, or with a 
knife cut into dice. Put the balls or dice 
back into the banana skin, sprinkle 
with ‘emon juice and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for twcnty minutes. Remove 
and :prinkle lightly with powdered su- 


gar. 





PRUNE PUDDING 
1 pint of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls tanioca 
1 tablespoonful butter 
% teaspoonfui xalt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
2 eggs 

,l cup prunes 


Cook the milk, tapioca and salt for 
fifteen minutes in a double boiler. Re- 
move from fire and add butter, sugar 
and yolks of eggs. Pour into a but- 
tered pan and bake for one-half hour 
in a moderate oven. Have ready the 
prunes that have been steamed until 
tender and ruvved through a sieve. 
Spread this puree over the tapioca. 
Pile roughly on top of prunes the 
whites of eggs well heaten with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown slight- 
ly in oven. Serve hot or cold with milk 
or cream. 





STRAWBERRY fLUFF 
% cupful rice 
2 cups scalded milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 package gelatine 
4 cupful cold water 
1 cup sugar 
% cup strawbe~ries 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 pint cream 


Wash the rice and cook until tender 
in a double boiler with two cups of 
scalded milk anc the salt. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water for five min- 
utes and dissolve in % cup boiling 
milk. Add the sugar. Straing into the 
cooked rice, choy half of the strawber- 
ries fine and acd one teaspoonful va- 
nilla to the mixture. Whip the cream 
until stiff and vhen mixture is cold, 
fold in half of cream. Turn into mold. 
Remove from the mold and garnish 
with half of the remaining whipped 
cream sweetened and the rest of the 
berries. 
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| THE PEOPLE'S FORUM | 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 er 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith, However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibtlity for the ideas set forth. 


Throttling the Colored Press. 


Jackson, Miss., May 1st, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

Speaking of crackers. you can’t beat 
the brand we have down here, from 
the governor on down. A colored min- 
ister living here was fined $500.00 and 
sentenced to five months at the county 
farm or selling copies of one of our 
colored monthly magazines. The law- 
yer secured to defend the minister 
was threatened by a mob and assured 
that if released his client, the min- 
ister, would be lynched immediatly. 
When appealed to for protection, the 
acting Governor ssid he considered the 
minister’s sentence very mild, and that 
if the editors of that particular maga- 
zine ever came lo Mississippi he would 
make an example of them that would 
not soon be forgotten by the people 
of the South. 

As a result of this injustice the Col- 
ored people have been so upset that 
they are leaving this section of the 
country in droves. They insist on hav- 
ing the colored papers and magazines 
because it ‘is their only chance of 
learning the truth about matters con- 
cerning the colored race, and since 
they are not allowed to purchase them 
here, they are leaving for parts of the 
country where they will be permitted 
to p¥rchase them. 

Production is being crippled for the 
farms are all being robbed of the col- 
ored laborers, for the people are very 
indignant over the treatment accorded 
this minister. It’s just another case 
of biting off your nose to spite your 
face. 

A constant reader, 
JOHN J. JACKSON. 


A Theory Exploded. 


Evansville, Ind., May 7th, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

I was much interested in the letter 
written by Mr. Butler of Monrovia, Li- 
beria, which appeared in the last issue. 
The progress of the Liberians and their 
success commercially and in governing 
themselves disproves the old time the- 
ory that colored people could not run 
anything without the help of a white 
man. May Liberia grow and prosper. 

GEORGE D. LEONARD. 





Slavery Even Now. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10th, 1920. 
Half-Century, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
Slavery days are not over! Not long 
ago a Colored girl, seventeen years of 
age, was convicted of grand larceny 
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is what God knows of him.” 


CIBER asiadfnd STIR: fos 0 sos Fe Te TT IO 


“A man’s reputation is what his fellow men think of him; character 


and committed to an industrial school. 
A sheriff near here, wishing a free 
servant, took the girl from the home 
and kept her as 2 housemaid without 
paying her any wages. He intended 
to let her serve her time out in his 
home, in other words, to keep her a 
slave. Rotten, ain’t it? 
A READER. 


They Shall Not Vote. 


Charlotte, N. C., May 2nd, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

The Democraiic candiate for Gov- 
ernor of this state is bitterly opposed 
to woman suffraze solely because of 
the vast number of colored women who 
would vote. He urges the white women 
of the state to use every means in 
their power to prevent the colored 
women from voting. The devil him- 
self would make a far better Gover- 
nor than such a man as this. 

Sincerely yours, 


JONATHAN E. MATHEWS. 








Trouble Makers. 


Chicago, Ill., May 15th, 1920. 
Half-Century, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I live in one of the better residence 
sections of the city and while most of 
my Libranian neighbors are the kind 
who keep their lawns trim and tidy, 
their windows clean and send their 
children to school looking neat and 
clean, there are a few in the vicinity 
who are just brewing trouble for the 
rest of us. There was a little excite- 
ment the other night in the neighbor- 
hood when 2 cnild was knocked from 
his wheel by a car. The usual crowd 
gathered almost immediately. 

Much to my disguest, a Libranian 
woman ran out of a nearby house clad 
only in her kimono and bedroom slip- 
pers. Her hair was not combed and 
she wore no stockings. The man oc- 
companying her had on a very soiled 
shirt and neither coat nor collar. They 
walked leisurely along asking pedes- 
trians here and there what had hap- 
pened. I don’t believe there would 
be half as much friction between the 
races if every Libranian made an ef- 
fort to keep himself and his premises 
immaculately clean and tidy. True 
enough, a great many of the whites 
are intolerably filthy and immodest, 
but that is no reason why we should 
imitate them. Let us rather set an 
example by keeping ourselves, our 
children and our homes immaculate. 

Yours very truly, 
MRS. W. M. NEWMAN. 
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Latest “Hits” 



















SHEET MUSIC PLAYER ROLLS 

Wy saiesicesccccdesenees 30c Think of Me Little 
Let the Rest of the World Daddy echnical 

TT ice 30c_ I Left My Door Open and 
The ae of Golden Dreams 30c My Daddy Walked Out 1.00 
When You're Alone... ee TE ie 1.25 
You Said It My Gal (She has such 
Peggy ........ wonderful ways) ....... . 1.00 
Sahara On Miami Shore ........ . 1.00 
Karavan 


(If you order this set of five rolls 


(Add 2c postage for each copy) we will pay the postage) 








RECORDS 










Bye-Low (Campbell and Patches—F ox-Trot. 
Burr). Sweet and Low—Waltz. 
I’li Always Be Waiting for A2814 2. 85c 


You (Charles Harrison). My 
DG Scictistesctiherliasitiistinctsneaal 85¢c 


Peggy—Fox-Trot. On the Streets of Cairo— 
Tell Me Why—Fox-Trot. One-Step. 
Tee ne Oe: RU ee 85¢ 


Baby’s Arms—Fox- 
Trot from Follies of 1919. 


MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


—_0O-—_ 
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Send in your name and address and we will keep you posted on 
the late “hits.” 


saetinsiaill acini 


Griffin Music Company 


3637 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 












AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


.Because the Half-Century is growing rapidly, and on account of add- 
ing new features to the publication we can use reliable persons in the 
following capacities: Advertising Manager, Circulation Manager, As- 
sistant in Editorial Department. Good salaries to competent people 


and an opportunity to purchase stock in the corporation. Apply in per- 
son or by mail to 


The Half-Century Magazine 


5202 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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GENUINE CAMEO 


=— 
GOLO FALED GENUINE CAMEO 








on STERLING BLVER 


EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 
1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
liants 
971—Gold signet rings, all sizes 
2102—Go'd ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and bcilliants; 


may be 
had with several other stones. 


Sent by mail or oe charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 
not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


If you do 


5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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SELECTING YOUR CHILD’S PLAYMATES 


By Margaret Lyndon 


NE branch of etiquette that few 

women study as carefully as they 
should is that of ciwvosing the chi'd’s 
playmates. It is an important branch, 
however, fo: it iffects the pleasure, 
comfort and welfare of her children. 
It is the mother’s duty to regulate and 
control her children’s list of visiting 
and playing acquaintances, for small 
boys and girls stiow very little discre- 
tion in the choice of friends. 

The mother should question her chil- 
dren as to their young friends and in- 
sist that each small acquaintance be 
invited to the home to meet the moth- 
er. If the child refuses to come to the 
house or avoids meeting the mother, 
there is probably something wrong. In 
such a case the children should be 
brought to understand that a child who 
is too shy, too proud or too indifferent 
to meet their motner is not a desirable 
acquaintance, avd the mother should 
insist that such an acquaintance be 
dropped. 

Occasionally 2 woman finds that the 
children of some of her best friends 
are spoiled or vulgar, and therefore 
not the best playmates for her own 
children. Ir such a case the mother 
can hardly exclude the children from 
her house without insulting the par- 
ents. She is in a dilemma, but the 
wise mother will gladly sacrifice that 
friendship rather than expose her chil- 
dren to evil influences. On the other 
hand the children should be made to 
realize that friends are undesirable 
who will repeatedly ask them to their 
houses and in no way recognize the 
existence of their parents. 

Sometimes an other wise desirable 
child will visit the home too frequently 
or will stay too long. Im such a case 
she should instruct her own children 
to politely request his caller to excuse 
him, as he has tasks to perform for 
his mother. To prevent the child from 


SYNOPSIS OF THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF AN EX-COL- 
ORED MAN. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days 
ere spent in Georgia, his birthplace, 
but for reasons which she does not dis- 
close to him for several weors, his 
mother moves to Connecticut, where he 
lives during ,his school days. His 
mother supports herself and her boy 
by sewing, and gets occasional help 
from his father, a white man, who 
makes them but one visit, and that is 
when the bey is tweive years of age. 
While he is in grammar school the boy 
learns for the first time that he is col- 
ored, and later learns that he is ille- 
aitimate because of the laws of the 
South prohibiting a white man from 
marrying a colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy the 
father marries a young lody from a 
fine old Southern family, The boy 
and his mother never hear from him 
again, although the father has prom- 
ised to pay the boy's way through col- 
lege. Shortly after his graduation 
from high school, the ex-colored man’s 
mother dies and he decides to go South 
in accordance with her wishes, and 
enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young Colored 
man to a cheap lodging housc, where 
all his money, $400.00, is stolen. A 
Colored railroad porter takes him in 
his soiled clothes hamper to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., where he finds work in a 


ns | Cuban cigar factory. He learns Span- 


telling a falsehood the mother should 
find something for the child to do and 
in every case she should insist that the 
child make his excuse kindly and in- 
vite his caller te come again. In case 
the child remains too long at night or 
until meal time, she may very properly 
tell the young visitor that his mother 
is probably anxivus about him. 


Children should be taught to respect 
their own home enough to refuse to 
quarrel with guests. In case they dis- 
agree, however, the mother must in- 
sist that her own children apologize 
immediately even though the guest is 
partly at fault. If the child visitor 
proves to be a nuisance, the mother is 
privileged to cut him off the children’s 
visiting list, but in no case should she 
carry the tale of his iniquities to his 
mother. 


When the mother learns that her 
child has been guilty of some great 
fault at a neighbor’s house she should 
take her child instantly and insist that 
he offer apology to the injured per- 
son. She must always do this in per- 
son and never by note, nor should she 
ever send the child alone. In no in- 
stance should the mistress of the house 
correct a visiting child, nor tell his 
parents of his misdemeanors. She may 
tell her children of his mischief and re- 
fuse to entertain him, but in case the 
child’s mother asks concerning his in- 
iquities she shovid say very frankly: 
“Mrs. Blank, if anything has gone 
wrong, you must learn it:from your 
child; it is not my business to remem- 
ber it.” 

Where a mother writes or calls to 
complain of a- mother’s child, the only 
proper thing for the offending child’s 
mother to do is to give assurance*that 
the child will not trouble again, and 
break off all friendly connection be- 
tween the families. 


ish and soon becomes a favorite with 
the Cubans with whom he works, and 
lives. 

He becomes popular with the better 
class of people in Jacksonville and ac- 
quires some very extravagant and lux- 
urious habits. 

The cigar factory where he is em- 
ployed éloses, and accompanied by 
three Cubans he goes to New York in 
search of employment. He finds it im- 
possible to keep his job and gamble 
all night too—he decides in favor of 
gambling os a means of livelihood. 
He falls completely under the spell of 
this night life of the underworld and 
finds it alcrost impossible to break 
away from it. He learns to play rag- 
time and beermes acquainted with a 
becutiful and wealthy woman, known 
in the underworld as “the rich widow.” 

He also becomes acquainted with a 
middle aged man known as “the mil- 
lionaire, who hires him to play for 
parties and thus gives him an oppor- 
tunity to earn considerable money hon- 
estly. The “rich widow” and her es- 
cort, a little black man whom she sup- 
norts, and who is very jealous of her, 
quarrel, and the widow invites the ex- 
colored man to join her at a champagne 
porty in order to excite the little black 
man’s jealousy. The black man shoots 
the widow, kiiling her instantly. The 
ex-colored man makes his escape during 
the excitement and is picked up several 
hours later by his millionaire friend. 
The millionaire decides to take him to 
Europe the next day. They spend 
considerable time in Paris. 
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